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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling undiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimz2s of great mon, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless, —De For, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In his letter published last Thursday, the Special Corres- 
pandent of the Standard gives a startling account of the 
chaotic condition of things in Bosnia. As regards the North 
Western portions, at least, of what once was Turkey in 
Europe, the Berlin Treaty has not brought peace, but the 
sword. The Austrian occupation was intended to put an 
end for ever to the miseries of Turkish administration, and 
the peace-makers are, directly or indirectly, responsible for 
more atrocities in a single day than the Turks ever perpe- 
trated in a twelvemonth. It would seem as if ignorance of 
local custom accounted for muth of the severity with which 
the Austrians deem it prudent to treat the towns and 
villages on their route. Every armed Mahomedan will 
be shot—such is the brief and unmistakeable order. 
But, as all Mahomedans wear weapons of some sort, and 
merely because it is the fashion, it is not surprising that 
numbers of them have been either executed as if they were 
combatants, though they might have been as inoffensive as 
the members of an English Peace Society. The formidable 
character of the Austrian undertaking is sufficiently indicated 
by the number of mobilised troops—250,000, according to the 
Standard correspondent. The extent of this mobilisation 
had given rise to surmises regarding a contemplated entrance 
into Servia, and one or two other schemes of an equally 
adventurous nature; but “the experience of the past few 
weeks has shown that this vast army is indispensable for the 
pacification of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Every little 
town, every cottage, must keep a garrison, and patrols of 
great masses of troops are necessary to secure the commu- 
nications.” . 


SOCIAL. 
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What the Lord Mayor’s dinner is to the City of London 
the Master Cutler’s feast is to the town of Sheffield. More- 
over, the member for Sheffield is one of the most strenuous 
supporters of the Government, a representative Englishman, 
and one of the most effective speakers of his time. The occur- 
rence, therefore, of the second named festivity, on Thursday 
last, furnished the Secretary of State for War with an 
unusually good opportunity for a dissertation on the foreign 
policy of the Government, and in the execution of this task he 
essayed the most difficult feat, perhaps, which any Conservative 
Minister has as yet attempted. He undertook to offer sucha 
justification of the Premier’s diplomacy as no intelligent 
person in the country would refuse to accept. But the cheers 
which greeted Colonel Stanley’s utterancés are, tie a 
sufficient indication that the intelligence of the audience was 


of a somewhat uniform and exclusively Conservative cha- 
racter. Perhaps, the only declaration from which no one 
could dissent was the speaker’s regret for the absence of the 
Premier. Even the most violent Radical might have travelled 
a long way for the pleasure of hearing Lord Beaconsfield. 
Nor could any one decline to join in the tumultuous cheering 
which greeted the observation that the Premier required 
rest. Differences of opinion only begin to arise concerning 
the worth of all the toil, the scheming, and the anxieties, 
which have made such rest a matter of absolute necessity. 
Colonel Stanley has said nothing to disprove the assertion 
that the peace, and the re-distribution of European Turkey, 
might have easily been effected without the bloodshed and 
the prolonged strife to which the Government’s mysterious 
policy committed the Porte. The Mi were, in a manner, 
responsible for the presence of the Russians at-€ 


nople; and now they take credit to themselves for having’ 


despatched a fleet tothe Bosphorus and arrested the Russian 
advance. Nor can any, except the members of Conservative 
Working Men’s Associations, and others of that stamp, sym- 
pathise with Colonel Stanley’s praise of our Ministerial disin- 
terestedness. Mr. Lowe’s satire will now hold good. Like 
the good Samaritan, we found our neighbour lying wounded 
and robbed on the way ; but, unlike him, we “ requisitioned” 
him for half-a-crown. 


_—— ——— 


As a criticism on Russian ambition and greed, Mr. Roe- 
buck’s speech was considerably beside the mark. With 
much of it very many Liberals will heartily sympathise, 
while at the same time repudiating the Ministeria policy of 
fighting our supposed rival with her own “treacherous” 
weapon. “ When,” said Mr, Roebuck, “a Power came down 
to threaten under the guise of humanity, to court Christian 
sympathy under the plea of not doing anything for its own 
purpose, but quietly and oe wound itself” between 
the territories of the oppressor, “I asked myself what had 
been the former conduct of that Power. . . . Am I to believe 
in that protestation which said, ‘ I ani not here for the purpose 
of territorial acquisition, I do nothing but seek the interests of 
the poor Christian people who are under the yoke, the bitter 
oke of Turkey, and if I fight it will be in the interest of| 

umanity.’”” Mr. Roebuck next cited the cession of Bessa- 
rabia and the Russian demand for Batoum as clear proofs 
of Russia’s hypocrisy, and denounced her arrogance and 
cruelty in terms with which the readers of Mr. Roebuck’s 
past speeches are already familiar. But is it not the fact 
that we have profited at least as much as Russia by the 
Sick Man,’ and in a manner which, had the Russians as-| 
sumed our position in videos and Asiatic Turkey, would 
have extorted from Mr, 


buck and Colonel Stanley all 
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the ancient sneers at Tartar treachery? Perhaps, the most- 
extraordinary statement made by either of the gentlemen 
was to the effect that the Porte had been invited to solve the 
Jastern Question by the simple process of voluntary re- 
formation, and that it has proyed_ its capability to respond 
practically to the call. Yet, in spite of the Porte’s powers 
of self-regeneration, we have assumed the responsibility of 
the management of Asiatic Turkey. 





_Open public meetings are no longer possible inthe borough 
which delights to return Mr. Roebuck to Parliament. 
“ Patriotism ” has gained the upper hand in Sheffield, and 
the right of public meeting has been suppressed. Mr. Mun- 
della’s unpatriotic Liberalism has brought about this result. 
He has been condemned by the rowdies of the town to have 
recourse to “ ticket” gatherings of his supporters. Patriotic 
“roughs,” led on by the sons of some of the “ best families 
in the town,” have brought this disgrace on Sheffield. Mr. 
Roebuck, to do him justice, seems somewhat ashamed of the 
treatment to which his Liberal colleague was subjected by 
the Paradise-square Imperialists, whom he, by the example 
of his own bitter spirit, has inspired. At the Cutlers’ Feast, 
on Thursday, he did something to undo the mischief he has 
wrought, but his repentance is too partial and too late to 
be of any value. It may, moreover, be fairly suspected of par- 
taking of self-interest. Mr. Mundella has risen in the esteem 
of all right-thinking electors since the Paradise-square out- 
rage. He has behaved with great magnanimity and courage, 
showing admirable temper and a forgiving spirit, which, on 
the election day, will, doubtless, bear fruit. At the immense 
ticket’ meeting of his supporters he was able to inform his 
audience that many electors, before opposed to him, had 
voluntarily tendered him their support, as a protest against 
the rowdy imperialism which is poisoning the public life of 
Sheffield, and making the borough a byword among consti- 
tuences. The proper amends to make is to return with Mr. 
Mundella at next election another candidate as unlike his 
present colleague as it is possible to find. 





Lord Dartmouth is a hopelessly inaccurate man. In his 
haste to condemn the Agricultural Labourers’ movement, he 
has broadly insinuated that Mr. Arch, and Mr. Mitchell, the 
talented “ One from the Plough,” are infidel agitators of the 
Bradlaugh School. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Both Mr. Arch and Mr. Mitchell are devoted Evangelicals, 
much given, all their lives, to teaching and preaching Chris- 
tianity in something like apostolic simplicity. In the contro- 
versy which has taken place between Mr. Mitchell and his lord- 
ship this fact has been placed beyond cavil. Lord Dartmouth’s 
hasty description of heresy and godlessness to the leaders of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union had no better foundation, 
it would appear, than a hasty inference from the fact that Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Bradlaugh had once appeared on the same 
political platform. There are some notoriously sceptical peers 
im the Upper House. Does it follow that the noble Earl him- 
is therefore heretic? 


' 





The Licensed Vetuallers’ resolution not to answer the 
Scotland Yard interrogatories is intelligible enough. The 
trade is @ monopoly, and monopolists are always ready to 
shout, “The craft is in danger!” Licensed Victuallers, like 
the wicked, are ready to flee when no man pursueth. In ten 
years’ time an ordinarily prudent publican can afford to retire 
with a competency, while a more speculative drinkseller, by 
putting managers in a few houses, and purchasing liquor on 
a large or wholesale scale, very frequently realises an enviable 
fortune. Keeping a “public” is about the best business 
going, simply because it is protected by the State from com- 

tition, which would reduce the gains of “ the trade” to the 
devel of more reputable callings. But, if the trade is a 
monopoly, it is likewise an oligarchy, governed by a 
handful of great brewers and distillers, who often “ work ” 
whole districts without ever being known to the public to do 
so. The Licensed Victualler is, oftener than not, the mere 


manager of the brewer; who has the redoubtable maker and 
unmaker of Governments in the hollow of his hand. Bet 
that the licensing authority should let the monopoly of adis. 
trict for a reasonable equivalent to a respectable joint-stock 
company than that the present system of secret jobbery 
should be maintained. The London Licensed Victuallers know 
what they are about in setting their face against any inquiry 
into the rationale of their trade. They can no more afford 
inquiry than cam owls and bats face the light.of day, 





* 

The case of the Reserves is assuredly deserving of public 
attention. A number of men, in accordance with the con. 
ditions of the service into which they enlisted, have been « 
recalled from private life to the ranks. They responded 
en masse. The occasion for their services having passed 
away, they are discharged; but many of them have found 
it impossible to resume their former positions as civilians, 
and, as a consequence, they, and, in but too many cases, 
their families, are reduced to absolute want. Against the 
general principle upon which the Reserve Force is constituted . 
we have nothing to say here. The men composing it con- 
tracted their responsibilities with their eyes open. Th 
receive pay, when disembodied, as a sort of retainer from 
which it ought to be possible to make some provision against 
the mischance of being called out. If they fail to be provi-* 
dent, so much the worse for them. We have no doubt that, 
if the services of the Reserves had really been required, the 
issue would have been much the same. Until the men them- 
selves fully realise their responsibilities, we shall expect to 
hear much the same tale of distress after each mobilisation, 
But, in the present instance, the men of the Reserve certainly 
deserve sympathy. They were called out without the slightest 
reasonable pretext. They were dismissed as suddenly as they 
were called out. Their grievance is that they were unneces- 
sarily put to expense, and exposed to the troubles which have 
overtaken so many of them. It is scarcely possible to den 
the justice of their complaint, and their case is one which 
reasonably calls for public action with a view to immediate 
relief, 





The slights to which, in the case of non-commissioned — 
officers and private soldiers, the Queen’s uniform exposes the 
wearers, are the subject of recurrent agitation at this season 
of the year. There are those who maintain that the general 
public ought to treat the soldier at ail times and in every 
place as an equal, and who proclaim loudly against absurd pre- 
judice which people in general have to be seen associating — 
with soldiers. The theorists, however, almost invariably de- 
cline to carry their principles into practice, and fail to see the 
applicability of a general rule to their own particular case. It 
is, doubtless, hard that respectable men—and the army, we 
are glad to say, contains many such—should be in a manner 
shunned so long as they wear an honourable uniform. There 
is not the slightest reason to doubt that the ranks of our 
army are leavened by men of ability, talent, and even social 
position; men who will eventually steer their way through the 
crowd and come to the front. But they are the exceptions, not 
the rule. Our army is not a citizen army. It isa mercenary one, 
competing in the labour market, it is true, but offering 
inducements totally inadequate to draw the best men from 
our working population. As a natural consequence, it attracts — 
to its ranks, as a rule, only the ne’er-do-weels, the outcasts,’ 
waifs and strays, and generally those to whom enlistment isa 
pis aller and last resource. Our recruiting system is a besom 
which sweeps the streets and slums of our great cities—a 
dredge which brings up from the depths the inert, the dregs, 
the things which shun the light of day. So long as this is 
the case soldiers in uniform must expect to be at a disad- 
vantage. However admirable the character of the select few 
who fortunately leaven the mass they cannot transfer their 
good qualities; and the British soldier, fine fighting animal 
though he is, has but too often antecedents such that no 
honest man could afford to consort with him. It is not the 
uniform which is looked upon with disdain or aversion, but 
the men who too frequently disgrace it. 











' Mr, P. A. Taylor has very pertinently called attention 
to the general absence in dwelling houses of adequate 
means of escape from fire. In nine cases out of ten, 
people when they retire to rest shut themselves up in 
a kind of trap, from which, in case of fire, they have no 
properly-organised means of escape. It is to be hoped that 
at no remote date every house will be provided, as a matter 
of course, with due facilities for the escape of its inmates in 
case of a conflagration. In the meantime, much might be 
done in the way of precaution if each householder, or head 
of a family, would faithfully discharge his duties. The 
recent collision on the Thames points to the same conclusion. 
Some sort of physical discipline ought to be a part of every 
one’s education. Children should be taught to swim, and all 
the intelligent members of a family instructed what to do 
in case of fire. As a nation, we congratulate ourselves upon 
our immunity from the drill sergeant, although we have shown 
in military matters that we can submit ourselves to military 
discipline. But there are other matters of, perhaps, quite as 
much importance in which we are apt to shirk responsibility 
or trouble, and which would repay a little earnest attention on 
the part of individuals. Some day, it is possible that both 
ae and fire drill will form part of the national cur- 
riculum. 





We are told sometimes that we live in a sceptical age; and 
that in England, especially,our easy toleration of religious 
opinions different to our own is a proof that we have no 
strong convictions of any sort. The rustics in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lymington, Hants, must, however, be exonerated 
from this sweeping charge of tolerant scepticism. They have 
given a striking instance of the strength of their convictions, 
and of the meritorious intolerance which results therefrom, 
by gathering en masse to insult and jeer at the Shaker com- 
munity at the moment when they were being ejected from 
their camp at Hordle. It will be remembered that, four years 
ago, Mrs.Girling and her followers were evicted for debt from 
New Forest Lodge; and now they have undergone the same 
fate at Hordle, where they had dwelt peaceably for three years 
and a half, cultivating the ground around them, and pursuing 
their innocent little religious eccentricities to their own amuse- 
ment, and the injury of no one else. We do not wish to 
say one word against the justice of the eviction; there 
seems, perhaps, a little severity in turning a community, 
largely consisting of women, children, and aged persons, 
into the roads, on account of a debt of 15/., only incurred last 
April. But the Shakers may have given convincing proofs of 
impecuniosity, and, consequently, the strong measures resorted 
to may have been necessary. The merry multitude, however, 
which gathered outside the tents to greet the homeless Shakers 
with taunts and mocking laughter surely displayed an ortho- 
dox zeal “to which,” as Mr. Mathew Arnold would say, 
“millions of the human race may be permitted to remain 
strangers.”” One pious wag, who facetiously inquired of Mrs. 
Girling if she would preach a sermon, received the dignified 
retort :—“ Yes: ‘Blessed are the Persecuted.’” Mrs. Girling 
might also have chosen an appropriate text from the Psalms: 
.—* Many dogs are come about me: Fat Bulls of Basan com- 
passed me about on every side.” 





Sir Joseph Hooker has entered a protest against the agita- 
tion in favour of opening Kew Gardens at an earlier hour. 
From Sir Joseph’s point of view, the gardens could not be 
“ maintained up to their present standard if the public were 
to be admitted at an earlier hour.” We should lke to know 
in what: way the public would interfere with the proper 
management of the gardens. It appears that the morning 
hours are reserved in order that the staff may attend to their 
duties, and that scientific students and artists may prosecute 
their studies undisturbed. The easy answer to this is that 
visitors would not necessarily interfere with the gardeners, 
and that the scientific students would be perfectly secure 
from molestation. Not a single case of wilful damage to the 
gardens has ever been brought before a police magistrate, 
and, as regards the students, their operations are generally 
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confined to the museum and herbarium, which the general! 
public does not enter. Nor would the latter do the students 
any harm We can see, any day, in the British Museum or 
National Gallery, people pursuing their researches perfectly 
unembarrassed by any number of visitors. There is no 
reason to suppose that the case would be different at Kew 
Gardens. The fact is that the gardens are public property, 
and as such the public has a perfect right to visit them at all 
reasonable hours. The “ane ut forward for botanists and 
scientific men is rubbish. There are not twenty eminent 
botanists in England, and we should like to see a return of 
the genuine students for whose benefit public property is to 
be fenced off during the best part of the day. Sir Joseph’s 
—- objections are intelligible. For years Kew Gardens 

ave formed a snug little preserve—a sort of happy hunting 
ground for the scientifically inclined members of the Hooker 
family. It is, doubtless, a little hard that the privileges so 
long enjoyed by the latter should have to give way, as they 
must, to public rights and convenience, 





The mystery which still enshrouds the murder of M. 
Mesentseff in the streets of St. Petersburg, on the 16th of 
August, would seem, in Russian estimation, to add to the 
political significance of that dastardly crime. Competent 
observers on the spot say that the private-revenge theory 
of the murder is universally rejected; though it may 
be observed that the amiability and social popularity 
with which M. Mesentseff was generally credited, are 
of themselves insufficient to warrant the conclusion. 
The nature of his office—and he was Chief of the Secret 
Police throughout all Russia—might seem to be at least 
as compatible with the former explanation as with that which 
attributes the murder to political disaffection. Still, the 
extreme probability is—and the people of St. Petersburg 
are, of course, better qualified to pass an opinion upon 
the subject than foreigners—that the deed was done 
from political motives. This is the view adopted by 
the Goverument, which has passed an Edict authorising 
the substitution of Martial law for ordinary civil and 
criminal procedure in cases of conspiracy against the 
State. The frequency, says the Edict, “of crimes. against 
the State, and of acts of insubordination and revolt against 
the constituted authorities, combined with repeated attempts 
upon the lives of public functionaries, testifies clearly to the 
existence of a dangerous secret society, whose members, im- 
bued with the most destructive ideas, revolutionary and Social- 
istic, tend to the overthrow of the entire governmental system, 
Utterly repudiating all obligations proceeding from recognised 
social laws, denying the rights of property, the sanctity of family 
ties,and even belief in God, these criminals, to attain their guilty 
ends, do not shrink from any means, however perfidious and 
odious. Their abominable outrages trouble every one’s peace 
of mind, and threaten the existence of the public authorities 
charged with the sacred task of protecting society and resist- 
ing all attacks directed against it.” 





The Asiatics of the Far East—the Japanese especially— 
have often accomplished clever and difficult feats in the way 
of adaptation from the Western barbarians ; but the Japanese 
themselves have never even attempted so formidable a task 
as that to which Mr. Ho, of the Chinese Legation, has had 
the courage to consecrate his genius and energy. Mr. Ho 
has already made considerable progress with a translation 
of “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” and he is now relieving the 
monotony of this prosaic, arid toil with a translation of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Ho’s interesting books will, no doubt, 
meet with the reception they deserve from the most book- 
loving population in the world. Of all Shakespeare’s plays 
that which will, perhaps, best suit the Chinese taste is 
“Henry VI.,” and that on account of its portentous length. 
Chinese dramas are nothing if not lengthy; and, if a repre- 
sentative one could only be produced in this country, there 
would be no reason why a play-goer should not take a@% 
season-ticket for the representation. 
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MIDHAT PASHA. 


For the last few weeks the movements of the exiled Grand 
Vizier have been reported in our newspapers with a fulness of 
detail which unavoidably suggests a suspicion as to the source 
from which the information is derived. Day after day we are 
informed that the Turkish Statesman is about to return to 
Constantinople, and yet his departure, for some reason or 
other, aypears to be always postponed on the eve of its occur- 
ronce. At last, however, it looks as if Midhat Pasha was 
about to leave for Stamboul, an1 the intelligence of his 
allegod recall is considsred to be full of promise for the 
future of the Ottoman Empire. The influences which direct 
the policy of the Sultan are so obscure and so complicated 
that it is utterly impossible for any one not initiated into the 
secrets of the Seraglio to form any opinion worth having as 
to what may or may not be the true significance of any 
change in the Ministerial arrangements of Turkey. But, 
upon such data as are accessible to the public at large, we 
fail to understand the importance attached in many quarters 
to the question whether Midhat Pasha is or is not taken once 
more into the favour of his Imperial master. By a somewhat 
illogical, though not unintelligible process of reasoning, it 
scems that, as Nubar Pasha’s recall to power at Cairo has 
proved the signal for a practical revolution in the affairs of 
Egypt, in the same way, the mere fact of Midhat Pasha’s 
being reinstated in the good graces of the Sultan must 
in'tiate a completely new era in the government of Turkey. 
This argument rests, as we imagine, upon an erroneous 
analogy. Beyond the fact that both Nubar and Midhat are 
men of superior intelligence and education to the run of 
Oriental Ministers, there is little or no resemblance between 
their characters, their policies, and, above all, the conditions 
of their ascendancy. Except in a very indirect fashion, 
Nubar Pasha has never advocated political or constitutiona] 
reforms in Egypt. His programme has consisted throughout 
in the introduction of administrative reforms guaranteed in 
fact, if not in name, by the authority of foreign Powers. The 
course of events has given him the opportunity of testing the 
success of his programme by practical experience. To speak 
the truth, the new Prime Minister of the Khedive has been 
restored to power not as the nominee of the Khedive, but as 
the representative of the foreign interests which, owing to a 
variety of causes, have of late become supreme in Egypt, and 
his power of carrying out his policy depends not upon the 
favour of the Viceroy, but upon the support which he is 
expected to receive at the hands of the British and French 
Governments. 

Now, we need hardly say that Midhat Pasha’s position is 
fundamentally different from that of his Egyptian colleague. 
His policy is based upon a completely different and even 
antagonistic principle. According to the ideas with which 
his name is associated, the administrative reorganisation of 
Turkey is to follow from constitutional reforms which are to 
be initiated and conducted by the Turks themselves to the 
cxelusion of any foreign influence. Thus, in realizing his pro- 
ject of reform, Midhat Pasha does not propose to rely upon 
the assistance of the European Powers. On the contrary, he 
relies upon the aid of the Porte; ‘and the only conjuncture 
under which his scheme could possibly be carried into execu- 
tion would be the loyal and continued co-operation of the 
Sultan in his efforts to remodel the Government of Turhey 
upon a constitutional basis. It is obvious that such a con- 
juncture pre-supposes the existence of a Sultan of a ve 
different type from the present occupant of the Ottoman 
throne; and, judging by all experience, it may safely be assumed 
that, even if Midhat Pasha should be restored to power with 
full liberty of action, his tenure of office would prove too 
short and too uncertain to enable him to effect his purpose. 
Even assuming, for the sake of argument, that Midhat Pasha 
13 one of those heaven-born Ministers who, from time to 
cam. Dare re-wecoetiod the whole character of their respec- 

8, we should still have but faint hove in his 








success in the arduous enterprise which he has undertaken, 
So far, however, the deposed Grand Vizier has given no evi. 
dence of consummate ability ; while, in as far as we can judge, 
his scheme for the regeneration of the Ottoman Empire ig 
beset with difficultics which no amount of genius could 
suffice to overcome. veal 

The Constitution which was introduced into Turkey under 
Midhat Pasha’s auspices was the outcome of an attempt to 
reconcile the political principles of the West with the social: 
institutions of the East. The Minister seems to have laboured’ 
under the delusion that you had only to collect a body of 
men together and call them a Parliament in_ order to secure 
the reality of Parliamentary Government. We quite admit 
that even such a semblance of political life as was provided 
by the short-lived Parliament of Stamboul was calculated to 
develope gradually ideas of popular as opposed to autocratic 
government, and we are ready to believe that the Turkish re. 
presentatives gave evidence of a higher degree of political 
intelligence than could reasonably have been expected from 
them. But to argue from these data that Turkey is fit for 
Parliamentary Government seems to us the most baseless of 
assumptions. To render possible the success of popular 
government in any country, one of two conditions must 
be forthcoming. Either there must be a population united 
by ties of nationality, creed, language, or common in.' 
terest, or else there must be a central power strong 
enough to unite together races which have nothing 
in common beyond the fact of being subject to the same 
dynasty. The former is the case with Italy, the latter with’ 
Austria; and, in consequence, in both these countries theattempt 
to substitute democratic for despotic institutions has not 
proved an impossibility. But in Turkey there is, strictly, 
speaking, neither a nation nor a central power, The Ottoman 
Empire consists of a number of discordant and antagonistic 
nationalities which are only kept from attacking each other 
by the ascendancy of a dominant military and religious caste. 
If such a thing as a true representation of the population of 
Turkey was within the region of possibility, the first act of 
the representative body would be to decree dismemberment of 
the Empire. Undoubtedly, to quote the well-known saying 
of Sam Slick, “ After all, there is a good deal of human 
nature about man ;”’ and, if the various races and sects which 
inhabit the dominions of Turkey could become convinced that 
they were bound to remain subject to the same rule, and to 
form members of the same Empire, they might and probably 
would recognise the expediency of making the best of thei 
position, and establishing some kind of modus vivendi between 
themselves. If, again, the supreme power at Constantinople 
was strong enough to put down at once any resistance to its 
authority, constitutional government, paradoxical as_ the 
statement may seem, would not be an utter impossibility. 
But, given the conditions under which the Ottoman Empire 
still exists, and must continue to exist, under the most favour- 
able hypothesis, formany years to come, popular self-govern- 
ment is entirely out of the question. So long as the authority 
of the Porte is upheld at Constantinople, the most favourable 
condition to which its subjects can possibly aspire is to be 
ruled over by an autocratic Government whose excesses are 
kept within due bounds by the influence of foreign Powers. 
The outlook is not a bright one, but it is the best of which 
there is any reasonable prospect. Once for all, it is well to 
discard the delusion that either Midhat Pasha, or any other 
Oriental Minister, can ever devise a system under which the 
supremacy of the Sultan is to be made consistent with com. 
stitutional institutions. 





THE MARSHAL PRESIDENT. 


Of late the public mind in France bas been agitated by a 
suggestion that Marshal MacMahon might possibly resign 
the Presidency before the expiration of his term of office. 
The suggestion, in as far as is known, does not emanate from 
the Marshal himself or from his surroundings at the Elysée. 
Up to the present not an act has been done or a word uttered 
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by the Chief of the State which can be construed into an inti- 
mation that he contemplates an early abandonment of his 
office. The statement seems to rest upon the authority of 
‘newspapers devoted to the Monarchical cause. The public 
has been assured with singular persistency that the position 
of the Marshal is rapidly becoming untenable; that the policy 
of the Ministry is felt by him to be one which he cannot per- 
manently sanction; and that, so soon as the Exhibition is over, 
he will resign a trust. he is-‘no longer able to execute with 
satisfaction to himself. In respect of these vaticinations, 
it may safely be assumed that the wish is father to the 
thought. Though the Conservatives may not really desire the 
resignation of the Marshal, it is clearly for their ad- 
vantage he should be thought likely to resign. The elections 
of the Councils General must ultimately decide the composition 
of the Senate, and the result might be materially influenced if 
the constituencies were led to believe, with or without reason, 
that the triumph of the Republicans would entail the resigna- 
tion of the President. Our own impression is strongly that 
the Marshal is not likely to resign under any circumstances. 
There are many things which, if a man does not do at certain 
conjectures of his life, he is sure not to do atall. If the 
Duke of Magenta had belonged, either for evil or for good, 
to the class of men who are unamenable to considerations of 
expediency, he would have retired from the Presidency upon 
the defeat of the De Broglie ministry at the general election. 
Having, however, once consented to accept a Republican 
Ministry, he has nothing to gain and much to lose by re- 
fusing to santion the policy recommended by his Ministers. 
There is every reason to suppose that the Marshal is not 
personally indifferent to the advantages he enjoys as Presi- 
dent. The very fact that he is not an ambitious man 
by disposition probably increases his apppreciation of the 
high station, influence, and fortune which have accrued to 
him without any effort of his own. Few men who have 
tasted the sweets of power ever surrender them willingly, and 
the Marshal, unless he is utterly blind to his own position, 
must be aware that, if he vacates the Presidency of his own 
free will, he can never hope to return to it again. M. Thiers, 
when he resigned his post, believed, though, as it proved, 
erroneously, that the country could not possibly go on with- 
out him, and that he would be recalled to the Elysée with 
augmented authority. But, if any such delusion is enter- 
tained by M. Thiers’ successor, he must be even less intelli- 
gent than his detractors assert. 

On the other hand, supposing the Marshal to be desirous 
of continuing President, his obvious policy is to remain where 
he is. Nearly two years of the Septennate have still to run, 
and, when his term of office expires, he has a considerable 
chance of re-election if he plays his cards wisely. It would 
hardly be possible for the Right to bring forward any 
candidate of their own in opposition to MacMahon; and it is 
by no means out of the question that the Republicans 
may adopt him as their nominee if he is ready to accept the 
position of a Constitutional President. Thus every considera- 
tion of personal interest would tend to deter the Marshal 
from throwing up his office prematurely, and we see no reason 
to imagine that he is unamenable to considerations of this 
nature. Moreover, the Marshal may reasonably think that, 
from his own point of view, he is saving France by remaining 
at the head of affairs as long as possible. His presence at 
the Elysée is a considerable guarantee that no extreme demo- 
cratic measures will be adopted by the Ministry, while it 
affords a direct certainty that the administration of the Army 
will not pass under civilian control. When a sense of public 
duty combines with the promptings of private interests, the 
combination is well nigh irresistible, and our conviction 
is that, with regard to his retention of the presidential 
office, Marshal MacMahon will act upon the principle of the 
saying attributed to him, in the attack on the Malakhoff, 
J’y suis j’y reste. Still, though we attach little credence to 
the report that the President will resign at the close 
of the Exhibition, the mere fact that. such a report 
has been circulated with a view to influence the elec- 
tion, throws a curious light on the conditions under 
which the Republic still exists in France. As a matter 
Of fact, the sudden resignation of the Marshal would un- 


doubtedly create very general consternation even in d'str:cts 
where the a Se cm command an undoubted majority. 
That this should be so can hardly be ascribed to the per- 
sonal qualities of the President. Taken on the most favour- 
able estimate, the Duke of Magenta is a well-meaning, common- 
place man, with no special talent either political or military, 
and without any of those special attributes, either of genius 
or accident, which in different ways justified Louis Napoleon, 
Thiers, and Gambetta, in claiming to be l’ homme indispensabl 
at the period of their respective régimes. MacMahon’s claims, 
such as they are, are almost entirely negative. If there 
could be any certainty that on his retirement he would be 
replaced by another military President, prepared at once to 
uphold the Republic, and to repress any excessive man‘festa- 
tion of Republican tendencies, his resignation would b» a 
matter of complete indifference to all parties in France. His 
strength lies in the fact that, by a curious combination of cir- 
cumstances, his continued tenure of office is almost essential 
to the success of the compromise upon which the Third French 
Republic is based. 

Under the present conditions of France, the Republic is 
so obviously—apart from any abstract preference for Repub- 
lican over Monarchical institutions—the form of Governmeat 
best suited to the requirements of the country, that foreigners 
find it diffcult to understand the distrust with which the 
established Government is viewed by large classes of F'rench- 
men who cannot be suspected of any affection for either 
Legitimacy or Imperialism. The truth is that, in the opinion 
of the numerical majority of the French nation, the reign of 
the Republic was till recently regarded as incompatible w:th 
the maintenance of peace abroad and order at home. What de- 
gree of justice there may have been for this impression, it is 
not needful to discuss. It is enough to say that the impres- 
sion is still widely prevalent, and that its existence furnishes 
the most powerful weapon at the service of the Monarchists 
or Imperialists. In all the appeals to popular prejudica 
which are to be found daily in the French Monarchical 
papers, little or nothing is said as to the individual 
merits of*the several candidates for the Throne, or as to 
abstract advantages of Monarchy or Empire. The one 
stock argument against the Republic is that its exis- 
tence necessitates the ultimate ascendancy of the Reds 
and the consequent propagation of the ideas which evcn- 
tuated in the Commune and the Reign of Terror. The 
argument may be shown to be founded on false premises ; 
but it none the less carries conviction to the minds of a very 
powerful class of the French nation—a class without whose pas- 
sive support the Republic can never be permanently established. 
So far, however, the force of this @ priori argument has been 
counteracted by the evidence of facts. Not only has France 
enjoyed quiet peace and order under a Republic, but even 
the most timid of French Conservatives could not be led to 
believe that Society was in danger so long as the head of the 
State was a Marshal of France, supported by the streugth of 
the Army. The future might have peril in store; but, for 
the moment, order was assured, and Conservetism of the 
French type never looks beyond the immediate present 
Thus, under the Marshalate, the Republic, as the de factc 
Government, has acquired the confidence of that vast section 
of the public which, as a rule, is indifferent to one 
dynasty or one form of Government over another; and 
the growth of this confidence is shown by the in- 
creasing majorities obtained by the Republican candi- 
dates at every successive election. The process, however, 
by which popular confidence is gradually being won over to 
the Republic would receive a serious interruption if Marshal 
MacMahon were to abandon the helm of the State. Many far 
abler occupants of the presidential office could easily be 
suggested as his successors, but every one of them would 
either fail to command the support of the Republicans or 
would alienate the sympathies of the Conservatives. To the 
experiment so ably conducted under the direction of M. 
Gambetta and of the Dufaure Ministry, the Presidency of 
Marshal MacMahon is an almost essential condition of success. 
It is easy, therefore, to understand alee opponents of the 
Republic should desire to render the Marshal's position un- 
tenable ; and, exactly for this reason, the Republicans would 
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do wisely to make almost any sacrifice in order to avoid a 
rupture with the one President in whom the Conservative 
masses have unbounded confidence. 





INDIAN FAMINE COMPARISONS. 


In his excellent letter, published last Tuesday, The Times 
Madras Correspondent observes that the presence of a few of 
the vernacular editors whom Lord Lytton has been suppress- 
ing might have prevented a great deal of misery in the 
famine districts. One of the arguments in favour of the 
gagging bill was based upon the terrorism which the native 

supers were supposed to exercise over the native official class. 

‘he correspondent retorts that the officials stand in pressing 
need of being terrified somehow, and he maintains—what few, 
knowing anything of the subject will be disposed to doubt— 
that numbers of them have been “ deliberately robbing the 
starving poor to enrich themselves.” Between the rascality 
of the native subordinates and the economic rigour of the 
supreme Government the Madras ryots have literally been 
starved to death by the million. We shall never know the 
real extent of the calamity. There prevails throughout India 
a very general impression that the Famine Commission, 
which is composed of Lord Lytton’s favourites, and whose 
head-quarters are in the Himalayas, under his lordship’s 
eye, may probably contrive to overlook facts which it would 
be unpleasant for the viceregal mind to recognise. Valuable, 
however, as all the letters of this correspondent have 
been, from the viewpoint of contemporary criticism, they 
are, perhaps, equally valuable for the reflections which 
they suggest upon the famine history of the past, and 
its resemblance to or contrast with that of the pre- 
sent. In many respects, they remind one of the Madras 
letters signed “J. H. B.,”’ and published, during the 
years 1834-8, in the Asiatic Journal, long since extinct. On 
the whole, these letters of “J. H. B.” are, perhaps, the ablest 
and most interesting contribution to the famine literature of 
India. In many respects, their moral is just as applicable to 
the circumstances of the present day as it was to those of 
forty years ago. In a word, taken in conjunction with Mr, 
Robert Knight’s recently-published revelations of the dis- 

raceful mismanagement of the famine now ended in the 
North-Western Provinces, they prove beyond a doubt that, 
as regards certain essentials of famine policy, the Government 
of Lord Lytton is not a whit more enlightened than was the 
Government of Lord Auckland. 

The two famine periods present some curious coincidences. 
The earlier lasted for about four years; the latter showed its 
premonitory symptoms in Mysore, in 1875, and is only now 
dying away. The geographical distribution, the dates, and 
the direction of famine developement, show a general agree- 
ment. In either case the Government was unprepared for 
the work of relief, and the people perished. There is, no 
doubt, a considerable difference as regards the intensity of 
the famines and their fatality. At least, we have heard of no 
well-authenticated parallel to those hideous scenes described 
by the earlier writer as having been witnessed in the Madras 
district. Yet a few months ago the people of the North-West 
were selling their children to prevent them from starving, 
though not to the same extent as in 1838, when about one 
thousand—chiefly girls—were supposed to have been sold in 
Bundeleund alone. And, if Sir George Couper has not found 
it necessary to employ a corps of water-men for the purpose 
of clearing the streams of their heaps of dead, it nevertheless 
seems certain that the wells and tanks have in many places 
been filled with bodies, and that the average of mortality in 
the famine hospitals—or “ poor houses,’—as also the diffi- 
eulty of scraping together a bare subsistence, even on the 
Government relief works, have been just as great now as they 
were then. In 1838 Lord Auckland and Mr. Mangles were 
proclaiming that relief would be granted only to those who 
could work for it; and in 1878 we find that this cruel and in- 
human policy has followed, not intentionally, we trust, but 
still, logically, from the stringent instructions issued by Lord 
Lytton and Sir George Couper, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West. And. once more, the history of the two 





famine periods shows a coincidence as eon the extent to 
which questions of domestic policy were subordinated to those 
of foreign. In 1838 Lord Auckland was dreaming of a Rus. 
sian invasion, and, in order to anticipate Russian “intrigues,” 
organising “ Missions” to Cabul. How like what we read 
every Monday in The Times Calcutta telegram! *Is “Owen 
Meredith,” Viceroy—or Vice-Empcror—of India, a Rip Van 
Winkle in the costume of Auckland, and dreaming of Dost 
Mahomed, and Shah Soojah, and Alexander Burnes, while 
his people are “ dying in thousands by the slow torture of 
starvation P” 

Still, there are a good many contrasts both curious and 
encouraging. The earlier famine, though one of the most 
far-spread and fatal that ever devastated India, was scarcely 
heard of in England. Toa question asking for information 
about this subject, and putat a meeting of the Court of 
Directors in this same month of 1838, the chairman could 
answer nothing. The discussion at the meeting—and it was 
an angry one—turned on the question of idolatry, and a pious 
proprietor, Mr. Poynder, argued that we could expect nothing 
from the Aimighty but famine so long as we countenanced 
the worship of Kishna and Siva. If the Honourable Court of 
Proprietors were ignorant of the fact that the people had 
already been killed off by millions, what interest could the 
English public be expected to feel in the welfare of the In- 
dians? But let a famine occur in these days, and forthwith 
subscriptions come pouring into the Mansion House from 
every town and village in the kingdom, even the schoolboard 
children contributing their pence. Much of the change is, of 
course, attributable to our improved facilities of communi- 
cation. In 1838, for example, the Directors would have been 
content with a reply from India once in six months. In the 
olden time, the Company’s servants occasionally, and the 
native administrators always, traded on the misery of the 
people during a season of famine; but the first disgrace has 
completely, and the second toa great extent, been stopped. 
Granaries, after the kind of those which Joseph established 
in Egypt, were the means which “J. H. B.” proposed to 
ward off starvation from the old-fashioned India of his 


day; but now we have splendid roads and railways, and’ 


endless projects for “light” lines and tramways. The 
astonishing thing is that, in spite of all this progress, 
in spite of our new ideals of Indian Government, the 
country is still as helpless in the event of a famine 


as it was more than a generation since. Is English public . 


opinion powerless in this matter? The Anglo-Indian bureau- 
crat may retort that it is helpless, because worthless. But 
there is no reason why it should be worthless. To an English 
reader, the essential issues of Indian politics are just as intel- 
ligible as the politics of Ireland or France; and we know that 
the public interest in India is now more real and widely- 
diffused than at any previous time. With the data before it 
—and they are easily procurable—the English public would 
be quite competent to decide whether, as regards the North- 
Western famine of 1877-8, for instance, Lord Lytton and Sir 
George Couper have been guilty of culpable neglect. Neglect 
of that sort would do more to damage our “ prestige” than a 
dozen Russian Embassies at Cabul; and neglect, coupled 
with “ rigorous” exactions of revenue in a season of famine, 
cannot but provoke discontent among the agricultural popu- 
lation, which is already heavily taxed and deeply in debt. 
Let the Government of India negotiate with Shere Ali by all 
means, and with the Russians, too, if they can. It would 
certainly be a gain for humanity if the two nations made 
some clear, honest arrangement for a joint preservation of 
the peace in Upper Asia, instead of “ intriguing” against 
each other in the dark—each denouncing in its rival the 
course of conduct which both follow independently. What 
we regret is the apparent stoppage in the course of internal 
material improvement upon which India seemed to have 
entered under the rule of Lord Northbrook. 





AMERICAN SYMPATHY WITH FENIANISM. 


An outcry has been raised by the Pall Mall Gazette, and by 
other journals, which are more Conservative than the 
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Conservatives themselves, against the release of the 
Fenian Condon, at the solicitation of the Government of the 
United States. No doubt it is difficult to reconcile the action 
of the Government with any clear principle of abstract 
justice. If Condon was justly convicted, and rightly punished, 
the fact that great sympathy is felt for him by an influential 
section of the Transatlantic public ought to have no bearing 
upon the duration of his punishment. If, on the other hand, 
Condon was unjustly convicted, or sentenced to a punish- 
ment of undue severity, he has a moral right to claim release, 
even if his existence had been entirely forgotten by his Ameri- 
can fellow citizens. In this world, however, justice can never 
be administered in complete accordance with abstract prin- 
ciples. Practical statesmen have to take into account a 
variety of considerations which can hardly be made to square 
with any hard-and-fast line of conduct. The Ministry would 
have been wanting in good sense if they had failed to see that 
the persistent demand of the United States for the release of 
Condon was an element which must be taken into account in 
determining their:line of action. Putting all other considera- 
tions aside, it is a matter of importance to this country to 
remain on friendly terms with the American Republic, and 
even if the reiterated requests of the Government of Wash- 
ington had been entirely unreasonable, it would still have 
been an act of political pedantry to run the risk of alienating 
popular sympathy in America for the sake of compelling an 
obscure Fenian convict to serve out the full term of his 
sentence. In all international relations a certain allowance 
must be made for the prejudices and sentiments of foreign 
States, and uo greater derogation from abstract justice is in- 
volved in lessening the term of imprisonment inflicted ona 
foreign convict because his case happens to have excited a 
strong feeling amidst his own fellow countrymen than is con- 
tained in the reprieve of a native criminal, because his plight 
has excited any strong outburst of popular commiseration. 
However little we may approve, as a rule, of the foreign 
policy of the Government, it seems to us almost childish to 
assert that on the present occasion they gave way to any 
unworthy pressure. After all, it is only natural that foreign 
countries should not take the same view of an offence com- 
mitted abroad by one of their citizens as is taken by the 
Government of the country against which the offence is com- 
mitted. If, at this moment, the English public were to learn 
that Englishmen were imprisoned in the penal colony of New 
Caledonia, for the offence of having taken employment under 
the Commune, a demand for their release from durance would 
find wide-spread support, even amidst large classes of their 
fellow-countrymen who have absolutely no sympathy with 
Communistic principles or practice. In like fashion, it would 
be unjust to suppose that the agitation which has been got 
up in the United States in favour of Condon is solely, or even 
mainly, due to any love or respect for the Fenian cause. Just 
as Englishmen would resent the infliction of penal servitude 
on an Englishman in France for what they regard, with or 
without reason, as a political offence, so Americans are natu- 
rally inclined to consider that an American is hardly used if 
he is confined as a convict in an English gaol for having 
taken part in an insurrection against British rule. For 
ourselves, we have as little liking as may be for 
the Fenians, or the cause that they represent. But it 
has always seemed to us that our Government committed 
a blunder in insisting in treating the leaders of the Fe- 
nian insurrection as ordinary criminals. Unquestionably, 
the cause of our so treating them was due to motives of 
humanity. If we had chosen to regard the Fenian rising in 
1867 as a political insurrection, we must of necessity have in- 
flicted the punishment of death on a far larger number of 
offenders than was actually the case. In order to relieve our- 
selves from the painful necessity of dealing out summary 
punishment, we took refuge in the fiction that the Fenians 
were mere vulgar criminals, and had no claim to the perilous 
honour of being conspirators against the State. But, how- 
ever humane our motives may have been, no pretence can 
ever convert a fiction into a fact; and, as years have passed 
by, the logical untenability of our position has become more 
and more manifest. It is impossible to lay down any defi- 
nition under which the adherents of Kossuth in Hungary, 


the followers of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies, or the Polish 
insurgents in 1864, come under a distinctly different category 
from that of the Fenians in 1867. It is true that, according 
to our English view, the Irish rebels took up arms, without 
cause or provocation, or possibility of success, against an 
established and lawful Government. But exactly the same 


view was adopted by the Governments of Russia, Austria, and . 


Naples on the occasions to which we have alluded, and yet on 
each occasion England has protested loudly against the 
iniquity of treating the insurgents as vulgar criminals con- 
victed of common-place crimes. 

The plain truth is that, according to the ideas of our time, 
the State is justified in shooting political offenders when 
taken in the act of disturbing the public peace, but is not 
justified in sentencing them to the same fate as that which 
befals offenders convicted of ordinary crimes. Thus, it has 
come to pass that our continued detention of the Fenians in con- 
vict prisons has not commended itself to theapproval of nations 
which, in common with this country, draw a very distinct line be- 
tween criminaland political offences. How far this distinction is 
reasonable in itself is not the question with which we have 
to deal. Our object is to point out that the American public 
may not unnaturally regard Condon as a hardly used man, 
without necessarily sympathising with the cause for whose 
advocacy he had already suffered eleven years of penal servi- 
tude. At the same time, it would be idle to ignore the fact 
that the Fenian movement commanded, and still commands, 
a very large amount of support throughout the United States. 
However unjustly, the Irish citizens of the Republic 
entertain the bitterest animosity towards England, and, in 
as far as good wishes and subscriptions are concerned, they 
are always ready to assist in any effort for the overthrow of 
British rule in the Erin Isle. This anti-English animosity 
seldom survives beyond the generation of the original emi- 
grants ; and, as fast as the Irish citizens become merged in the 
American nation they lose every special feeling of resent- 
ment towards the United Kingdom. But amongst the ve 
large class of Americans who were born and bred in Ireland, 
the sentiment of hostility to England is overpoweringly 
strong, and this class from its homogeneity exercises an in- 
fluence on American politics out of all = rtion to its 
numerical strength. As a necessary result of this state of 
things, the cause of the Fenians meets with indirect sup- 
port from a large number of public men in the United States, 
who have absolutely no sympathy with the principles of 
which the Fenians are the exponents. It is well to remember 
these facts; since, otherwise, we might fall into the blunder 
of regarding the protests of the United States Government 
in favour of Condon and his fellow prisoners as due to a 
hostility to English rule in Ireland on the part of the 
Americans which has no existence whatever in reality. 





STR CHARLES DILKE ON THE MINISTRY. 


On Wediesday evening Sir Charles Dilke addressed his 
constituents at Hammersmith, and reviewed the work of the 
Session in a very able and exhaustive speech. The meeting 
was no “ ticket” affair, but a genuine public gathering of the 
men of Chelsea. The honourable member’s reception was 
most cordial—a fact all the more noteworthy that he dealt 
with “burning questions” and freely handled explosive 
matter throughout his address. He brought no railing accu- 
sations against Ministers, yet he succeeded in exposing their 
recent pretensions, one by one, with a skill and grasp which 
left nothing to be desired. No one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of closely observing the member for Chelsea’s political 
career could hesitate to predict that he possesses in an emi- 
nent degree the stuff out of which statesmen are made. Of 
all the younger men in the House he is, perhaps, the most 
hard-working and conscientious in the discharge of his legis- 
lative duties. He is always at his post, cool, undemon- 
strative, but ever on the alert; never raising his voice but to 
contribute some valuable element of fact or principle to the 
debate; and never failing to impress the House with the 
manliness of his character and the vigour of his logic, During 
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the last Session no member rose more steadily in the esteem 
of an assembly which, with all its faults, has a keen eye for 
courage, capacity, and integrity, on whichever side they may 
chance to be enlisted. “ Society” undertook to extinguish Sir 
Charles on account of his Republican leanings, but Sir 
Charles may be said to have extinguished Society. Better 
evidence of the truth of the homely proverb, “ Honesty is the 
best policy,” it would be impossible to supply. A weaker 
man would have recanted, made his peace with Society, and 
been lost. But, in the political as in the spiritual world, 
“he that loses his life shall find it.” Sir Charles recanted 
nothing, but steadfastly set himself to gain “the ear of the 
House’’—a difficult feat, which he speedily succeeded in 
achieving, without in any way sacrificing the confidence of the 
Radical masses of his countrymen who will read with interest 
his trenchant criticism of Ministerial misdeeds. 

He commenced with the grossly belauded domestic legisla- 
tion of the Government, and, before he was done with that 
department of ministerial inactivity, had reduced the legends 
of Mr. Cross’s beneficence to the working classes of England 
to something like reasonable historic proportions. The Home 
Secretary is never tired of posing before the big con- 
stituencies as the friend of the working man. He has heard 
other eee ety good deeds so frequently ascribed to himself 
without challenge that it is but charitable to suppose he has 
at last come to believe that “what everybody says must be 
true.” Mr. Cross, we all know, has simply stolen Liberal 
measures and taken credit for them. But it was not 
of this that Sir Charles or any true Liberal would com- 
plain. Good Liberals are like good Christians in such mat- 

ers. If their coats are demanded by their Conservative 
opponents they cheerfully tender their vests also. The 
objectionable thing is that the robbers should go about the 
country bragging that their garments are homespun goods 
honestly come by. Until Mr. Cross came into power, he 
steadily opposed the Factory Act, of which he is the reputed 
and Mr. Mundella is the actual father. The Home Secretary 
in 1872 voted in favour of permitting lads between ten and 
twelve years of age being employed underground. In the 
same year he voted for an increase of the time during which 
boys between twelve and thirteen may work underground. 
He opposed Mr. Fawcett’s efforts to extend the benefits of the 
Act to agricultural children. He supported the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, and, indeed, has 
lost no opportunity of championing the supposed interests 
of employer as against employed, until resistance has prac- 
ay become impossible. All this and much more Sir 
Charles demonstrated with almost painful accuracy and 
minuteness. His address, in truth, like most of his speeches, 
was somewhat overloaded with facts—a fault leaning to 
virtue’s side—which, however, he will have to cure before he 
can hope to attain the highest rank as a public speaker. The 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act is the favourite text from which Mr. 
Cross and his colleagues are wont to preach their most 
unctuously mendacious discourses in praise of themselves. 
Some three months ago the Colonial Secretary went so far as 
to declare that by the operation of the Act the working men 
of England had obtained “ houses which they might be proud 
to call their own.” “No one,” said Sir Charles bluntly, 
“knew any man who dwelt under the provisions of the Act, 
whereas every one knew people who had been turned out of 
their houses by its operation.” The Artizans’ Dwellings’ Act 
18 & misnomer ; the Artizans’ Dwellings’ Demolition Act 
would have been nearer the mark. It permits the local 
authority to pull down, but it entails no corresponding obli- 
gation to erect. Instead of providing working men with 
homes, it is much more likely to be so applied as to render 
them houseless altogether, or, at all events, to drive them to 
inconvenenient distances from the scenes of their daily toil. 
To thousands of poor people it has already proved a fatal gift 
~—a sort of Trojan horse, outwardly emblematic of peace and 
gocern but inwardly charged with elements of destruction. 

Sir Charles had done nothing more than expose the in- 
credible nonsense which has been written and spoken with 
canes to this measure, his address would not have been in 
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Having surveyed the chequered field of the Government’s 
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domestic legislation, the member for Chelsea proceeded to 
criticise the foreign policy of the Ministry. Here, again, Mr, 
Cross, who is manifestly as ignorant as a child of the course of, 
events shaped or attempted to be shaped by the Cabinet of which 
he is esteemed so bright an ornament, came in for some 
further chastisement. At Liverpool, the right hon. gentle.' 
man actually told an admiring audience that the Govern. 
ment’s great difficulty had lain in the meritorious fact that 
they “had been determined to uphold the treaty right of 
Europe, and not to allow any nation to make a treaty against 
the treaties made.” What of the clandestine Anglo-Turkish, 
Convention? And what of the Anglo-Austrian agreement, 
which has not yet met the public eye, but in accordance with 
which Bosnia and Herzegovina, despite the rage and despair 
of the inhabitants, have been subjected toa hateful yoke? It 
is almost astounding how little has been said regarding this 
nefarious transaction, of which Earl Beaconsfield appears to 
have been the chief promoter. For centuries, Austria hag 
been the worst of monarchical brigands, never-hesitating at 
any crime against liberty. To hand over the lives and pro. 
perty of millions of human beings to such a power is an 
indelible disgrace to English diplomacy, and it may be safely, 
predicted that our sins will before long find us out. Sir 
Charles is fully alive to the wickedness of this, as yet, undis- 
closed Anglo-Austrian agreement, and to the cowardice of our, 
betrayal of Greece, whose caus2 he considers it was the true 
policy of England to champion at all hazards, as a set-off to 
the Russian advocacy of Slav claims. He is careful to declare. 
that he is in favour of intervention on the side of liberty, and, 
that he is hostile to the Manchester or “ let-alone ” school.’ 
His insuperable objection to the action of the Government 
was its hopeless vacillation and indefinite intention. It might 
have maintained the integrity of Turkey for our own sake, or, 
it might have broken with the past, and, calling in the aid of, 
France and Italy, have advanced the cause of Greece for the 
sake of the Greeks and of human freedom. Neither of these 
intelligible lines of policy did the Government pursue, but 
rather several mutually intersecting paths which have resulted 
in “ a peace which is not even a decent truce.” It is inte- 
resting to note that the advanced liberalism, of which 
Sir Charles Dilke is, perhaps, the best exponent, is as 
national in sentiment, as prone tv fight in case of need, as the 
most bellicose Jingoism. The objects alone are different. 
Jingo strikes for Turk and despotism, the Radical for Greek 
and liberty. The Commonwealth was the most prompt to 
strike of any Government that England has ever had, and 
Sir Charles is quite in harmony, consciously or unconsciously, 
with the traditions of Milton’s Republic, when he disclaims 
all sympathy with the non-intervention doctrines of the 
“* Manchester School.” 

What the member for Chelsea said, with respect to the 
Afghan question, should not be lightly regarded. It is a 
solemn warning which the country ought seriously to ponder, 
for he is one of the few men in the House who have 
thorougly studied the mysterious Central Asia difficulty.: 
“ For several years past the Ameer of the Afghans had been 
unfriendly to England, and had refused to receive an English’ 
mission. The Ameer had now welcomed a Russian mission: 
with great éclat at Cabul, and England had consequently, 
demanded that he should receive also one from us. Thus, the 
least that could result would be that the English and Russian 
envoys would confront one another with large cavalry, 
escorts in the streets of Cabul; if, on the other hand, the. 
Ameer declined to receive our mission, the alternative was, 
war.” This is the Central Asia puzzle and peril in a nut. 
shell. The answer to the problem is less easy. 





THE SITTINGBOURNE COLLISION. 


The terrible accident at Sittingbourne is in many respects 
typical. It is one ofa kind that only too often occurs. On the 
other hand, if its circumstances are analysed, it shows us 
clearly how what may be called preventible accidents could 
be avoided if our railway companies had only a proper sense 
of their responsibilities. People who are not familiar’ with 
the details of railway management and traffic mechanism W 
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at once assume that the collision was due to the over traffic 
necessitated by the summer season. Twice as many trains 
were running as usual ; indeed, a special service of fast trains 
between London and Ramsgate had been put on, and nothing, 
consequently, is easier than to conclude that, if there had 
been fewer trains running each way, the accident would never 
have occurred. This is a mere error of over-generalisation 
from superficial facts. On no line of railway do more trains 
run than on the Metropolitan, and on no line, in proportion 
to the number of trains it runs, is the percentage of accidents 
so small. No doubt, for the last few weeks the traffic on the 
London, Chatham, and Dover, has been exceptionally heavy, 
but it was not too heavy for the resources of the railway to 
meet ; and, as a matter of fact, for some years past, every 
summer season has seen a traffic almost as large. Indeed, if 
proper precautions are taken, it is, or ought to be, quite as 
easy and quite as safe to run a train every ten minutes as to 
run a train every ten hours. The matter is simply one of 
attention to detail. 

Amid the grief and distress which the catastrophe has 
caused, and the fine writing for which it has given an occa- 
sion, the simple facts of the case have been lost sight of. 
They are very few, and can be understood without any 
minute exposition of detail. The up train from Ramsgate 
was approaching Sittingbourne at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. On the down line was a goods train, its engine not 
in front of it, but behind it. It was occupied in shunting 
by the process commonly known as “ kicking off,” or “ flying 
shunting.” The couples of the trucks to be shunted are un- 
done, and the train slowly moves, pushing them in front of 
it. When they have acquired sufficient momentum the engine 
is reversed, and the trucks pursue their own course into the 
siding for which they are intended. Out of the down line 
two sidings led. One ran northward, perfectly clear of the 
main metals, and for this the trucks that were being shunted 
were intended. The other was what is called a cross-over 
siding—that is to say, it ran out of the down line straight 
across the up line, and so into a siding on the south side of 
the metals. Had the points been properly manipulated, it 
would have been perfectly safe to have shunted the trucks 
in question, even at the very minute that the express was 
passing. Unfortunately, however, the assistant guard in 
charge of the trucks turned and held over the wrong set of 
points, and, instead of turning the trucks off the down line 
into the north siding, he turned them directly across the up- 
line into the south siding on the opposite side. The moment 
the trucks had passed the points the evil was beyond remedy. 


Nothing could stop them; and at that very minute the ex-- 


press was tearing up at the rate of forty miles an hour, and 
was but two hundred yards off. What followed we know. 
Four carriages were “telescoped” and wrecked; hfe was 
lost ; terrible injuries were inflicted. So serious an accident 
has not occurred on the London, Chatham, and Dover line 
for fifteen years. 

The accident, we have said, is in no way due to over traffic. 
Neither can it be attributed to the fact that the goods train 
was shunting when an express train was expected. The two 
trains were on different lines of rails; and, if a wrong set of 
points had not been opened, the accident could not possibly 
have occurred. Colonel Rich, who was present at the inquest, 
made a statement which he said would be, in effect, the sub- 
stance of the communication he should afterwards have to 
make to the board of Trade. His opinion is that the catas- 
trophe was entirely due to the fau't of the two guards in 
charge of the wagons that were being shunted, the junior 
guard for opening the wrong points, the senior guard for 
allowing him to do so. He added that, although the express 
train was not provided with cont‘nuous brakes, yet, so short 
was the distance it had in which to pull up, and so rapid its 


speed, that the very best brake would, practically, have beea of | p 


but little use. The gravamen, however, of his statement was that 
the points in question ought to have been interlocked with the 
danger signal. Had the Sittingbourne points been properly 
constructed, the putting the signal on the up line at safety, 
so as to allow the express to pass on its way to London, wou'd 
have locked the cross-over points, and have made it 
impossible to shunt the wagons in the way of the 





express. Instead, however, of this simple arrangement 

we have at Sittingbourne two sets of levers. One is iu the 

control of the man at the signal-box, who signals the line 

clear for the express; the other is in the control of an 

assistant-guard, who shunts a couple of wagons directly in 

the way of the express. To this indictment there is practi- 

cally no answer. Colonel Rich tells us that, within his know- 

ledge, the company had had plans prepared for interlocking 

the points and s:gnals at Sittingbourne, and were shortly 

about to carry this most necessary reform into effect. It isa 

P ty the thing was not done sooner. The accident, one way 

and another, will cost the company about ten times as much 

as a proper interlocking system would have cost it. The 
truth, however, is that railway companies, like other corpora- 
tions, have no conscience, and will never be made to do their 
duty except under threat of penalty. Sir Edward Watkin, 
in his own delicate and gentlemanly manner, has often before 
now expressed his opinion that the railway inspectors to the 
Board of Trade are meddlesome humbugs. The public is of 
another opinion. Under the old system, the rea] cause of the 
Sittingbourne catastrophe would never have been known; and’ 
what is wanted is that the Board of Trade should have the 
power to insist that the recommendations of its inspectors should 
be carr:ed into effect. In the present case, we find every possible 
cause likely to contribute to an accident. Shunting is going 
on while an express is actually due ; signals and points are not 
interlocked ; and an express train is travelling at the rate of 
forty miles an hour without a continuous brake. Under such 
circumstances it would be marvellous indeed if, sooner or 
later, an accident did not occur. And yet,in the face of facts 
such as these, we are invited to believe that the great railway 
companies are fully alive to their responsibilities, and animated 
a sincere desire to discharge their dutics towards the 
public. 


THE EURYDICE. 


The recovery of the wreck of this ill-starred vessel is, in a 
way, atriumph. The difficulties, which have persistently and 
doggedly thwarted all efforts to raise her, but which have, 
one by one, been overcome successfully, were all but insur- 
mountable. At first there was a tendency to cast blame on 
the dockyard officials for the slow rate of progress and for 
the prospect they seemed to be ensuring of positive failure.’ 
But sufficient allowance was not made for the peculiar nature 
of the difficulties which had to be encountered. The wreck 
itself was formidable enough, but its position, in the midst 
of strong currents and on a coast which was excsptionally 
exposed, aggravated the trouble of the authorities. Added 
to this, the weather was fitful aud more often stormy than 
not, so that tide after tid? was frequently lost, or, wh-n one 
could be taken advantage of, the time was too short for effective 
work. The Eurydice itself was, moreover, a class of vessel 
beyond the experience of the most expert wreck-lifters. 
Frigates, fortunately, are not constantly in the hab.t of sink- 
ing or being wrecked ; so that the special knowledge required 
in raising sunken vessels was almost as useless as that of the 
amateurs who voluntzered their opinions freely during the 
earlier stages of the proceedings. Their confidence was, as it 
always is, unbounded ; and, drawing on the ample stores with 
which ignorance had provided their imaginations, they boldly 
asserted that the dockyard people knew nothing about their 
business, an] that any ordinary private firm which knew any- 
thing of the matter would have had the wreck safe in Ports- 
mouth Harbour in no time. Of the absurdity of such an 
assertion there is now no caus: to speak ; it hardly re- 
quired Mr. Ollivant, who could speak with authority, 
to expose it; while there is good reason to know 
that, while the Admiralty did not want offers from 
rivate firms, they were none of them sufficiently practi- 
cal to justify the work being thus delegated. Assuming 
their knowledge to b2 superior to that of the Dock- 
yard authorities, none of them had at hand, or could have, 
the practically inexhaustible resources the Government 
possessed. It is sufficient to state that advice was as freely 
taken as it was offered; and that, sofar from their being, as 
was asserted, a feeling of jealousy on the part of the Dock. 
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yard officials, they availed themselves amply of the experience 
and advice of private firms, both on the spot and at the 
Admiralty. Now, however, after a very large expenditure of 
time, patience and money, the Eurydice at last reposes in 
Portsmouth Harbour. What the cost is we shall, no doubt, 
some day learn. It may be remembered before Parliament 
broke up, that Mr. Smith, in answer toa question on the sub- 
ject, stated that, at that time, the cost to the country of the 
operations in the wreck had amounted to at least 20,0001. ; 
but, from first to last, we believe the figure will be more cor- 
rectly placed at 30,0001. It may be, as has been asked, 
what for? Mr. Smith showed his usual judgment when he 
stated plainly that he did not think the result would be 
worth the outlay, in any sense of the word ; that, as a matter 
of profit and loss, it would be better to leave the Kury- 
dice where she was; and that, from this same point of 
view, the costly operations employed were simply a throw- 
ing of good money after bad. But he showed a finer 
appreciation of public feeling on this matter when he 
added that, in spite of the wholly profitless nature of the 
work, it was popular; and that, simply from motives of 
economy, to have abandoned the wreck to its grave in the 
Solent, would, sooner or later, have aroused feelings of 
uneasiness and just anger at what would have been 
deemed a slight on the part of the country to the gallant men 
who had lost their lives, and to the Navy of which it is 
proud. That the Eurydice will ever be fit for work again we 
doubt ; but, reasonably or unreasonably, there is a feeling of 
relief in knowing the worst about her, and in knowing that 
she now lies in Portsmouth Harbour, and not under the 
water of the Isle of Wight. Of ingenuity in raising her there 
was not much display in the earlier part of the proceedings ; 
on the contrary, to those who were unacquainted with the 
intricate character of the work, there seemed to be. a good 
deal of bungling, when steel hawsers were employed which 
snapped like straw, and the vessel sustained serious in- 
qonee in the efforts to raise her from her bed. At the 
ast, however, there was not only room for ingenuity, but 
there it was in evidence. When the wreck was so beaten 
about and shattered, as to be more like a bandbox inad- 
vertently crushed than one of Her Majesty’s vessels, the 
experience and ability of Mr. Burnaby, the Director of Naval 
Construction, and Admiral Foley, the Superintendent of the 
Dockyard, were abundantly displayed. In order to raise her 
without delay, the idea seems to have occurred to them to pack 
the wreck in canvas, like a erate of china, or a lady’s 
travelling case; and so make it, if not water-tight, at any 
rate sufficiently waterproof to enable a couple of tugs to haul 
it, one on each side, into harbour. 

So,on Sunday morning last, as people were leaving their 
churches and chapels, and preparing to take a stroll down 
the High-street, or on Southsea beach, before returning home, 
the unexpected sight of the Eurydice, surrounded by tugs, 
rapidly approaching the harbour, met their view. As the 
news spread the crowd increased, and, in a short time, col- 
lected on the piers, and all along the beach for a long dis- 
tance, to watch with interest, and a show of mournful respect, 
the last voyage of this ill-fated vessel. By a happy coinci- 
dence the safe homecoming of the Eurydice anticipated, by a 
day only, the finding of the Court Martial, which sat all last 
week. The decision was short, but unhesitating. Everbody 
is acquitted in the fullest terms of neglect or of wilful care- 
lessness; while the ship herself is also freed from censure. 
Two points were prominently considered in arriving at this 
decision—one the judgment of Captain Hare in regard to 
the canvas he carried on the afternoon in question, the other 
the stability of the ship. It was known that the lee ports 
were open, and that the ship was carrying all the canvas she 
could, her port stun, sails even being set when the storm 
occurred ; but the Court considered that Captain Hare was 
not to blame in either of these matters, both of which had a 
direct influence on the catastrophe which occurred. In such 
weather as the Eurydice encountered, which was fine, but 
with a possibility of squalls, the Court considered that, while 
leaving the ports open had an undoubted influence on the 
loss of the ship, the practice was sufficiently general to be 
perfectly excusable in Captain Hare’s case. As regards the 


crowding on of canvas, the Court also considered the gallant 
captain was not to blame. He had no reason to anticipa 
anything unusual, even if he had to encounter a cian 
two, and nothing to induce him to reduce his canvas to an 
extent which would probably have saved him, but would 
have prevented his reaching Spithead before nightfall. He 
could not know that, suddenly, and with little or no warning, 
a hurricane rather than a squall, accompanied by a blinding 
storm of snow, should, as he turned Dunnose Head, strike 
his ship a blow which would prove fatal, and with sueh 
directness and rapidity as to give him no time to avert its 
consequences. ‘Then, as regards the vessel herself, some 
doubt had been thrown on her stability, and it had been 
suggested that her ballast was so interfered with as to haye 
compromised her safety to a serious extent. After, however, 
a very minute examination by the constructors of the dock. 
yard, who had fitted out the vessel, it could not be shown that 
there was any reason to suspect the ship’s stability, but that 
there was, on the contrary, sufficient reason for perfect confi-' 
dence. On these grounds, therefore, the Court acquitted all 
the officers of the ship from blame, either as regards their sea~ 
manship or their judgment, and the dockyard officials of care. 
lessness in fitting the ship for sea. The decision of the Court 
will be accepted with relief by the public generally, and will 
be felt to be, on the whole, both just and generous. . 
We look for caution and care in the treatment of Her Mn. 
jesty’s ships, and consider a naval officer in the command of 
one in a position involving the most serious responsibility, 
more for the lives of those under his command than for the 
valuable public property he is placed in charge of. But, there 
is a limit in caution and prudence which, if overstepped, would 
sap the life of our Navy, and rob it of its most valuable pos- 
session. The prudence which looks for assured safety, and 
is prepared to sacrifice everything to it, will soon degenerate 
into timidity, if nothing worse ; and courage, readiness and 
fertility of resource, will soon vanish from the service. Fogl- 
hardiness and senseless swagger cannot, of course, be too 
strongly discouraged ; but courage, it must be remembered, 
involves the risk of something. As a gallant Admiral said, 
on hearing of the severe sentence passed when the Agincowrt 
ran ashore on the Pearl Rock, “ They'll ruin the Navy with 
this cultivation of over-caution. I never thought any- 
thing of an officer who, in the execution of his duty, was not 
prepared for the risk of running his ship aground.” So long 
as we maintain a Navy risks must be run, and it will bea 
bad day for the country when running sucha risk as that ran 
by Captain Hare is considered criminal. We cannot afford to 
lose ships unneccessarily; but the loss of nerve or courag 
would be much worse. ! 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY FUND. 


A few days ago there was issued, as a parliamentary paper, 
a document purporting to be the “Annual Account and 
Report” of the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. A more 
confusing, fallacious, or unsatisfactory statement of accounts 
has scarcely ever been submitted to public inspection and 
criticism. But, before entering into an examination of the 
figures, it may be well to give a brief sketch of the origin, 
nature, and administration of this gigantic fund, respecting 
which the general impression is by no means clear or accu- 
rate. In this country, at all events, the exaction of first fruits 
from the clergy had its origin in the feudal custom of primer 
seisin, a burden incident to the king’s tenants in capite, b 
which the king was entitled, when any of such tenants died , 
to receive of the heir, provided he were of full age, a whole 
year’s profits of the lands, if he were in immediate possession, 
and half-a-year’s profits if the lands were in reversion expec- 
tant upon an estate for life. The claim set up by the king 
with regard to his tenants in capite was imitated by the popes 
with regard to the clergy. They claimed to be the feudal 
lords of the Church. No doubt, the claim was asserted ten- 
tatively, and a comparatively long period elapsed before it 
was universally recognised. In the reign of John, and in the 
early part of the reign of Henry III., the impost appears to 
have been levied in the see of Norwich only ; for, when Pope 
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Innocent IV., in the year 1253, gave the first fruits and tenths 
to the king. for three years, it occasioned a taxation some- 
times spoken of as the Norwich Taxation, and sometimes as 
Pope Innocent’s Valor. By the old lawyers, this act of the 
Pope is described as a stroke of policy intended to secure a 
confirmation of a doubtful right. Some thirty years later, 
Pope Nicholas IV. granted the tenths to Edward I. for six 
years towards defraying the expense of an expedition to the 
Holy Land; but, though the taxation was begun the same 
year, namely, in 1288, it was not finished in the province of 
Canterbury until 1291, and in the province of York until 1292. 
Neither the ‘clergy nor the barons received these pretensions 
of the Pope with favour ; for, at a Parliament held at Carlisle 
in the same reign, they were strongly protested against as being 
contrary to the laws of England; and, on representations to 
that effect being made by the King to the Pope, His Holiness 
consented to forego his Jessindl for the first-fruits of abbeys. 
In the same Parliament the first fruits were voted for two 
years to the King. But, if the claim of the Pope to first 
fruits met with strong opposition, still more determined was 
the resistance made to the demand for the payment of tenths, 
for which no.better pretence could be urged than the well- 
known but strangely misapplied precept of the Levitical 
law. By one of the statutes passed in the reign of Henry IV., 
the collection of tenths was denounced as “a horrible mis- 
chief” and “a damnable custom.” In spite, however, of all 
remonstrances, it was kept alive, either openly or. secretly, 
and the Pope, no doubt, found it a very profitable source of 
income. When Henry VIII. quarrelled with Rome, he lost 
no time in annexing this revenue to the Crown, and, although 
Mary restored it to the Pope, Elizabeth re-annexed it, and it 
remained in the hands of the Crown until the time of Queen 
Anne, who transferred it to trustees in order to form a per- 
petual fund for the augmentation of poor livings. This was 
the origin of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

The Corporation of Queen Anne’s Bounty consists of the 
archbishops, bishops, deans, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the, Master of the Rolis, all privy councillors, 
heutenants, and custodes rotulorum of counties, the judges, 
the Queen’s sergeants-at-law, Queen’s counsel, the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, the Advocate-General, the chancellors 
and vice-chancellors. of the two universities, the mayor and 
aldermen of London, the mayors of the respective cities, the 
officers of the Board of Green Cloth, and the four clerks of 
the Privy Council, besides such “ piously disposed” contribu- 
tors as the Corporation itself may choose to admit. Naturally, 
a board composed of such variously-assorted elements is an 
utterly unworkable body, and the real management of the 
Fund, therefore, devolves upon the paid officers. Thus the 
Board meeting. held on the 7th of last month, at which the 
accounts now under review were passed, was attended only 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, 
Manchester, St. David’s, and Lichfield, Dr. A. J. Stephens, 
Mr. Bristowe, Q.C., and three City aldermen. Ten members 
out of a Corporation. numbering six or seven hundred! At 
the time the Fund was established the number of poor livings 
was very great. No fewer than 5,597 were certified to be of 
a less annual value than 50/., and over two thousand 
of them did not exceed 201. a year each. The amount 
of the fund transferred by Queen Anne to the Cor- 
poration was about 15,0001. per annum, a sum equal to 
nearly 100,0002. of our present money. The first duty of 
the Corporation was to obtain a return of the poor 
livings the incomes of which required to be augmented, 
and then to deal with all the cases in which the value of the 
<ure did not exceed 101. per annum. After grants up to 2001. 
—which sum is invested by the Corporation—had been made 
to all the livings of this class, a like course was to be adopted 
with regard to: cures whose income did not exceed 201. per 
annum ; and so on, until all the livings had been raised to 
the annual value of 507. But, so slow and inconsiderable has 
deen the progress of the work, that, according to computa- 
tions made by competent authorities, it will take from two to 
three hundred years—reckoning from the establishment of 
the Fund—to carry out the object its Royal founder had in 
view. Long before that time, probably, Parliament will 
have disposed of the Church of England in such a manner as 





to render the operations of Queen Anne’s Bounty no longer 
necessary. But it is not to be wondered at that the work has 
dragged slowly along. Will it be believed that the benefices 
contributing to the Fund are still paying upon the valuation 
made in the time of Henry VIII., upwards of three centuries 
ago? To levy the impost oa such a valuation, and to call the 
proceeds a fair return of the first fruits and tenths at the 
present time, is absurd, if not, indeed, dishonest. 

Let us next examine the “ Account and Report” of the 
Governors for the past year. The Report, which con- 
sists of seven lines only, states that the gifts by benefactors, 
both private and public, towards the improvement of poor 
benefices had again increased during the year. The Governors 
had made grants to the number of 117, which was three more 
than the number in 1876. <A list of these grants is annexed 
to the Return, their value amounting to about 24,0001.; but no 
totals are given, and the investigator has to make his own 
calculations, just as he is compelled to do in analysing the 
accounts. The auditor, in his report upon the accounts, says 
he has “the satisfaction of reporting that the same have been 
carefully examined by me, and found to be in all respects 
correct.’ We are glad to find that they are satisfactory to 
somebody. They certainly do not satisfy us, and we are con- 
fident that no mercantile firm desirous of being faithfully 
informed of its actual position would be content to receive 
such an unusual and incomprehensible return. For ex- 
ample—to take the accounts in the order in which they 
are presented—the capital account shows no general balance. 
The items of receipts and disbursements are ranged under a 
variety of heads in twelve columns. Ten of the columns are 
added up, but there is no gross total. When-the accounts 
are reckoned up and compared, the disbursements appear to 
have exceeded the receipts by 10,5227. 12s. 5d. At the foot 
of the page there is a note to the effect that the account 
includes surveyors’ and solicitors’ charges on Church property 
sold and acquired to the extent of 1,145/. 16s. 10d.; but the 
item is not otherwise traceable, nor is there any reference to 
it in the ordinary income and expenditure account for the 
year. This latter account is an undoubted curiosity. It opens 
without any mention of a balance or deficit from the previous 
year; it contains about twenty-five items, and the totals of 
the two columns are given; but no balance is struck, nor is 
there any statement as to what is to be done with the surplus 
of 29,9861. 19s. 8d. of receipts over expenditure. The first 
fruits last year produced a little over 5,0001., and the tenths 
something over 10,0001.. The dividends on Government stocks 
and railway property, and the interest on mortgage loans, 
yielded about 120,000/. It is pleasant to see that the Gover- 
nors paid off 114,9701., interest and dividends due to the 
clergy, though it seems that they are still liable for 
about six thousand pounds under this heading. The ex- 
penses of management are detailed in the following laconic 
fashion :—‘ Salaries to Secretary and Treasurer, to the 
Auditor, and to the clerks and messenger, 5,4911. 7s. 5d.” 
Whether the messenger received the seven and fivepence, and 
the secretary and treasurer the five thousand, dividing the 
four hundred and ninety-one between the auditor and clerks, 
or in what proportions the money was allotted, there is not 
the smallest information. Again, “ house rent, repairs, rates, 
and taxes, furniture, stationery, stamps, postage, printing, 
copying, and other disbursements,” are lum together in 
one sum of 1,9401. 15s. 4d., and this is all that it is deemed 
necessary or desirable to tell the public on the subject. ; 

But, if the capital and income accounts are of an extraordi- 
nary nature, what shall be said of the balance sheet? ‘Lhe 
liabilities on stocks, funds, and securities, are set out in thir- 
teen columns, and each column is added up, but there is no 
gross total. We find, however, on adding them up, that they 
come to 3,117,5361. 19s. 7d. But, instead of this sum being 
given as the total, itis stated that “the above stocks, funds, 
and securities, are estimated to be of the value, in 
money, of 2,947,5671. 7s. 2d,” being a difference of 
169,9691. 12s. 5d. Who made this estimate? How was it 
arrived at? And how is it that the Governors are able 
to estimate their liabilities at about 170,000. less than the 
nominal sum? So with the assets. On calculating the totals, 
we find that they amount, in stocks, funds, and securities, to 
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2,263,1001. 7e. 10d. Capitalising the ground rents, so as to 

roduce 4 per cent., it increases the total to 2,567,1521. 7s. 10d. 
But the Governors, or, rather the persons who have compiled 
the accounts, estimate these stocks, funds, and securities to 
be of the value of 2,613,8351. 11s. 7d. Thus, they put up the 
estimate of their assets above the nominal sum, whilst they 
reduce the nominal amount of their liabilities, Having done 
this, they make out the latter to be 3,814,9201. 18s. 9d., and 
the former 3,844,0187. 12s. 4d., showing a balance in favour 
of the Corporation of 29,0971. 138. 7d.! Would any 
ac-ountant or commercial man consider.-this is a satisfactory or 
oven straigitforward way of preparing accounts? The figures 
may be capable of explanation, but the explanation does not 
appear on the surface, and the closer the analysis of 
them is carried the greater must be the disapproval of 
system of bookkeeping adopted. In point of fact, judging 
from the actual statements in the return, the only con- 
clusion at which an impartial critic can arrive is that Queen 
Anne’s Bounty Fund, if not actually insolvent, is in an ex- 
ceedingly unsound and unsatisfactory condition. 

We have said nothing of the mode in which the Fund is 
administered. The poor clergy, for whose benefit the Cor- 
poration was founded, are by no means satisfied with it. The 
Governors of the Bounty, or those who act in their name, do 
not apparently proceed upon any well-defined principle, but 
do just as they please. If a clergyman who wishes to improve 
his living, or rebuild his house, obtains sufficient subscrip- 
tions to justify him in making an application to the Gover- 
nors, he cannot be sure of receiving the assistance he requires, 
even though the needs of his case are pressing and undeniable. 
The famous Swadlincote case is an illustration of the truth of 
this assertion. The Governors of the Bounty act in the most 
arbitrary manner, never condescending to give the reasons 
which have induced them to come to an unfavourable 
decision. The whole thing looks like a huge job, and the 
sooner Parliament overhauls the matter the better it will be 
for the poor clergy and for the interests of the Church itself. 





OUR POLICE SYSTEM. 


SirEdmund Henderson’s Report on the Metropolitan Police 
for 1877, which has just been issued, would have been much 
more welcome had it thrown any light on two important 
topics connected with the working of the department, about 
which people are being now somewhat mystified. A few 
weeks ago London was startled by rumours that its police- 


men were almost on strike, and the rumours, doubtful at: 


first, have been in the main authenticated by the announce: 
ment that committee, hastily appointed by the Home. Office, 
has as hastily recommended a considerable increase in the 
pay of. policemen, and. that its recommendation has -been at 


one? adopted. The. fact. stows that “the ~foree/’” as a’ 


whole, is ina very unsatisfactory condition, and, occurring as 
it does so soon after the disclosures as to the detectives which 
were made last autumn, shows also that a very clear explana- 
tion of the state of affairs is due to the public. About the 
demand of the men for better pay the Chief Commissioner 
tells us nothing, a valid reason for this being, perhaps, that the 
disturbances only began since the period to which his report 
refers. There is no such excuse for the misleading vagueness 
with which he touches on the detective question. Indirectly, 
however, his report, and yet more the statistics that accom- 
pany it, will be found to supply a good deal of information 
pointing to the reforms which are needed to make our police 
force as a whole, and its detective department particularly, as 
perfect as we have a right to expect them to be. 

Considering that the Metropolitan Police system is not yet 
fifty years old, and that its extension to the rest of the coun- 
try was only insisted upon in 1856, it is perhaps more strange 
that it should be already in such good order as it is than that 
there should be still a good many changes needed init. We 
are now infinitely better off than Sir Robert Peel could have 
dreamt of our being when he proposed to give our fathers 
something better than the drunken watchmen and dishonest 
chief takers at whose mercy they were. Critics of the sys- 
tem must remember that the demands of the people for pro- 





tection in their streets and houses have grown even yet sere 
rapidly than the population itself. That is no reason, how- 
ever, for being satisfied with what we have, if further 
improvements can be made; and nobody who looks into the 
matter can doubt that great improvements are called for, and 
ought to be easily effected.. To the old notion that it would 
be sufficient for active ard honest men topatrol the streets, 
look after pick pockets, prevent brawling and rioting, and 
enerally make it possible for decent people to go about. their 
Saily and nightly business, have been added manifold other 
requirements, which it is no discredit to our present establish. 
ment to say that it is unable adequately to fufil. Not only are 
police authorities expected to provide lynx-eyed men of rare 
intelligence and rarer virtue, who shall detect every crime 
that is achieved, or even projected, but also to the ordinary. 
policeman’s more legitimate functions are added others of 
limitless varicty. If a gentleman walks about unsteadil 
after dinner, the policeman must decide whether he is ill oh 
should be taken toa hospital, or merely drunk and so to be 
helped into a cab. Ifa lady has lost her way in London, or 
wants to be guided across a busy roadway, or desires to be 
directed to a milliner’s shop, the policeman must be, for 
the nonce, her guide, philosopher, and friend. If a family 
goes out of town in the summer, he must use special care, 
under the influence of a tip, in helping the cook “in charge” 
to see that the suburban villa is not molested; but, at the 
same time, his co-trusteeship with the cook must not lead to 
too much interchange of civilities during the winter. These 
are samples of the minor duties of a policeman, which are not 
yet formally recognised, though they are winked ‘at in Scot- 
land Yard. His clearly defined duties are diverse enough. 
He must see that every door and window is locked and 
bolted when the inmates go to bed. He must look after 
stray dogs, and know whether they have been duly licensed 
or not. He must also look after other waifs, and see that, 
while their proper hberties as citizenesses are not infringed, 
they do not too openly and too boldly pursue their avocations. 
He has to superintend street traffic, and act as constant 
arbiter between cabmen and their fares. Most important 
of a score or two of such miscellaneous duties, he has to act 
as inquisitor in all public-house arrangements, and be the 
guardian angel of bond fide travellers. No one endowed with 
less than the virtues of a saint, the knowledge of a lawyer, 
the energy of a general on the battle field, and the wisdom 
of a statesman, can answer all the requirements of an ideal 
policeman nowadays. Yet, the actual policeman is expected 
to get very near to them all for something more or less than 
thirty shillings a week. oe pes 
Clearly, our policemen’s duties ought to be re-classified and 
distributed. : Sir Edmund Henderson’s report shows: that, on 
the whole, they do their work fairly well—perhaps better than 
we have aright to expect. Taken into the service at the. 
market rate of wages’for the possession of ordinary qualifica- 
tions, as orderly persons, to be employed in keeping others in 
order, there are very few black sheep among them, and they are, 
as a rule, civil, discreet, shrewd, and energetic. With ad- 
mirable alacrity and discrimination, they assist all passers by 
in the streets who need help, and exercise a wholesome 
terrorism over most of those whose mischievous or dangerous 
propensities have to be kept in check. In 1877, in London, 
they secured the conviction of 4,398 persons guilty of common 
assaults, and 2,831 guilty of assaults on “the force ” itself; 
of 5,148 persons who had committed larceny ; of 977 malicious 
offenders against property; of 4,688 disorderly men and 
women; of 14,608 drunk and disorderly characters, and 
11,101 who were merely drunk; of 3,424 vagrants and sus- 
picious characters ; and of 2,842 offenders under the Metro- 
politan Police, Elementary Education, Hackney Carriage, 
Juvenile Offenders, Militia, Mutiny, Railway, and other Acts. 
They took 3,322 sick and injured persons to the hospitals; 
they restored 5,441 missing babies and truant children to 
their parents, and 729 wandering adults to their friends; 
they seized 24,537 stray dogs, and found homes for all but 
102, being “ often severely bitten,” though without a single 
case of hydrophobia; they recovered lost property in 15,726 
instances; they looked after 1,232 common lodging-houses, 
with an average of 23,705 inmates; they kept their eyes 











upon 13,345 public-houses and other licensed places of. 
refreshment; and, among much else, they caused 25,359 
open doors and windows to be closed. For all this 
the public ought to be grateful to them, and, per- 
haps, is as grateful as it ought to be. None the less is it 
a matter for consideration whether, by separating the thou- 
sand and one duties that are deemed proper for an ordinary 
policeman from the more special duty of hunting up grave 
crimes and hunting down great criminals, the public would 
not be much better served and hive fresh cause for gratitude. 

It was with.that notion that the Detective Depattment-was 
organised. The exact method by which what may be called the 
civil functions of a policeman are separated from those that 
have todo with more strictly criminal offences we do not profess 


to understand ; and we suspect that Sir Edmund Henderson, 
does not know a great: deal more about it than we do. There 


is evidently great confusion on the subject in the minds of 
the authorities. Sir Edmund Henderson tells us, for ex- 
ample, that among “ serious offences”’ the arrests for larceny 
increased from’ 9,400 in 1876 to 9,760 in 1877. In the 
next paragraph of his report we are informed that the 
arrests for “indictable offences” increased from - 4,234 
in 1876 to 4,534 in 1877; so that, in his opinion, 
larceny, though a “ serious offence,” is not always an “ in- 
dictable” one. Such ignorance on the part of the Chief Com- 
missioner throws considerable doubt on all the statistics he 
professes to explain, and gives good reason for supposing 
that the rank and file of h’s ferce are not a great deal 
wiser than he himself is. At any rate, whether the statistics 
are trustworthy or not, they tend to show that the police 
have not advanced of late years in their efforts to trace out 
grave crimes. One instance, out of many we might adduce, 
will suffice. In 1868, it is reported, 483 cases of burglary and 
housebreaking were known to the Metropolitan-Police, and 
‘197 persons were convicted on account of them. In 1873 the 
cases were 328, the convictions 88. In 1877 the cases were 
1,047, the convictions 150. That is, ten years ago, the con- 
victions were to the cases as 1 to 2°45; five years ago they 
were as 1 to 3°72; last year they wére as 1 to 6°98. It is yet 
more unsatisfactory to find that, while in ten years the known 
burglars have dwindled from 197 to 150, the- known: bur- 
glaries have risen from 483 to 1,047. Figures like these fur- 
nish a lamentable appendix to last year’s revelations as to the 
shortcomings of our detective police, and help to show that 
our arrangements for tracing out “ serious offences” are by 
no means as effective as they should be. 

_ Things being so, we want a great deal more than the few 
vague and complacent sentences that Sir Edmund Henderson 
has inserted in his report. ‘The reorganisation of the Detec- 
tive Department,” he says, “was rendered necessary during 
the year, consequent on the conviction of three of the prin- 
soak officers for more or less complicity in an extensive case of 
turf fraud, and a Commission appointed by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department has made a careful investi- 
gation into the whole question of the detection of crime, and 
in accordance with their recommendations the Detective De- 
partment has been entirely reorganised. It formerly con- 
sisted of a body of about thirty officers under a superinten- 
dent stationed at Scotland Yard, and who were charged with 
Government inquiries, naturalisation and extradition ‘cases, 
and the investigation of the more serious cases of criminal 
offences. The Divisional Detectives were selected by the 
Divisional Super!ntendents, and employed in their own divi- 
sions. Under the new arrangements the Detective De- 
partment has been formed into one division in charge 
of the Director of Criminal Investigations. Inspectors 
have been appointed in each division with a staff of 
sergeants. A liberal scale of pay has been granted to 
induce the best qualified men, who have been- ee 
selected,to join the service, and a detailed system established, 
affording a ready check on all the transactions of the force, 
the rapid exchange of information, and the prompt investiga- 
tion of all serious offences undetected at the time of commis- 
gion.” All this looks very pretty on paper; but what does 
it mean? Nobody can tell until the report of the Home 
Office Commission, which ought to have appeared long ago, 
is published—especially as—from such knowledgeas the public 
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already has—there are grave reasons for ae that the 
new Criminal Investigation Department is little, if at all, 
better than the old and corrupt Detective Department. 


THE COLLISION ON THE THAMES. 

The disaster which befel the steamer Princess Alice on 
a aak night is one of the most terrible on record. Certainly, 
no accident involving such a fearful loss of human life has 
occurred upon the Thamcs within the memory of man. 
Serious as the calamity must have been in any case, all the 
surrounding circumstances tended to make it more deplorably 
fatal. A pleasure boat conveying passengers, whose numbers 
are variously estimated at between five and eight hundred, 
was suddenly run into and sent to the bottom. Night was 
falling, the usual traffic on the river was suspended, and a 
large proportion of the passengers were women and children 
who could make no effort to save themselves, and who, con- 
sequently, perished Sefore assistance could reach them. It 
would be impossible to imagine a more pitiful case. Regrets, 
however, are vain. What has happened is past recalling. But 
the catastrophe will, doubtless, cause the public to icon 
véry closely, in the first place, into the circumstances which 
rendered such an accident possible, and, in the second, what 
means are to be adopted to avoid the recurrence of like mis- 
fortunes. 

It is not likely that the official inquiry will elicit much 
further information as regards the causes of the accident. 

It seems impossible to apportion the blame, if blame there 
is, attaching to either steamcr. The log-book of the Bywell 
tells a tolerably consistent story; but, on the other hand, 
the survivors from the Princess Alice differ amongst them- 
selves, and none of them are able to give any very clear and 
satisfactory account of the affair. We, consequently, do not 
‘know, and, probably, never shall know the exact circumstances 
of the case. -- The presumption, so far asthe facts are’ known 
at present, is in favour of the belief that the captain of the 
Bywell was not to blame for the collision. 

On the other haad, Capt. Grinstead, of the Princess Alice, 
was well known as a careful and experienced officer, and 
there is no reason to believe that on this occasion he was 
guilty of culpable negligence. - In fact, he was on the bridge 
when the collision took place, and was the first to raise the 
alarm. If there had been any flagrant transgression on his 
part of the rules of the road at sea, or of the custom 
of the river, the fact must: have become known. If, 
then, no immediate blame attaches to the commander 
of either vessel, there is-room for an hypothesis which 
is at least intelligible, and which supposes that on the 
Thames the custom of the river is allowed ‘to over-ride the 
strict rule-of the road. From this point of view the causes of 
the collision would seem perfeetly clear. In the first-place, 
there is the sharp bend of the river round Tripcock Point. 
On one side of the point we have a heavily-laden passenger 
steamer working up against the tide, and makmg from 
point to point, as suits her. On the other side of the 
bend there is a steam collier.coming down with the tide, and 
also making the best of her way from one point to another. 
The two vessels would thus be heading for each other in a 
bee-line. How the pleasure-boat was managed we do not 
know; it is possible that in the hurry of the moment a 
mistake was male. It is easy to understand, however, that a 
heavy vessel like the Bywell coming down on the tide would 
have a considerable’ amount of way on her, and would 
experience great difficulty in turning sharply enough 
out of her course. In fact, we believe that it is a de- 
bated point whether a screw-steamer, when her helm is 

ut hard up, answers at once in any appreciable degree. 

t is, at any rate, clear that the two steamers were 

rapidly approaching each other end on, that there was no 
time for either to avoid the other, but that, in the attempt 
to get out of the Bywell’s way, the Princess Alice 
was cut in half. It is, of course, an open question 
whether, by putting her helm over the other way, the pas- 
senger steamer could have avoided the catastrophe, but the 
| probability is that, under the circumstances, a collision was 
‘almost inevitable. Indeed, until some more clearly defined 
| rules are laid down with regard to the below bridge navigation 
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of the Thames, there will always exist at least the danger of a | crowds from the docks at the ebb, or making up with the 


repetition of this sad affair. We are reminded that collisions 
of this kind are by no means rare. On the contrary, they are 
of frequent occurrence ; but it is only when the results are 
serious, both to life and property, that they attract attention. 
The Metis was run down almost in the same spot some ten 
years ago. On another occasion a brig was sunk off Wool- 
wich by a steamer. A homeward bound from St. Petersburg 
ran ashore in the attempt to escape a large steamer, light in 
ballast, coming down the river, and even then only escaped 
with some comparatively slight damage. Instances of this 
kind might be multiplied, in some cases the accident being 
attributable to carelessness or recklessness, but, in many 
others, to mischance pure and simple. 

The present case seems purely one of mischance. The 
usual precautions, at least, appear to have been observed on 
each side. The Bywell was under charge of a Thames pilot, 
and the Princess Alice was handled by one of the most ex- 
perienced officers of the London Steamboat Company. It 
also stands to reason that no master would willingly risk 
the chances of a collision and the loss of his vessel, not to 
say the lives of himself and the passengers. If the rule of 
the river was broken, it was probably in accordance with 
long-established and universally-accepted custom. The court 
of inquiry now sitting will, when it has heard the evidence, 

ronounce its judgment in accordance with the facts ; but it 
is easy to understand that a strictly legal decision might 
still fail to meet the peculiar difficulties of the question. 

Apart, however, from the question of individual responsi- 
bility for the late accident, there arise certain considerations 
as to contributory causes in the vessels themselves. It seems 
evident that these long and large screw steamers are very un- 
wieldly things. In the open sea they may be sufficiently 
handy for ordinary purposes, but it seems that they are diffi- 
cult to manage in a narrow, swift-running tideway. Wonders 
are predicted of the new screw propeller which has recently 
been tested by the Admiralty; but vessels fitted with screws 
as at present constructed appear to get out of hand very 
easily. Nevertheless, we suppose screw steamers will con- 
tinue to be built. Their advocates claim that they cost 
less, in the first instance, than paddle steamers, ave less likely 
to have their propelling power thrown out of gear, and gene- 
rally are much more economical. However this may be, the 
fact remains that screw steamers, in certain waters, are a daily- 
increasing source of danger. With regard to the ill-fated 
Princess Alice, it may be asked, if she was fit to carry such a 
number of passengers as she did? Primd facie, it might be 
supposed that she was. She possessed the certificate of the 
Board of Trade, licensing her to carry an even greater number 
than were actually on board. But, if we look behind the 
Board of Trade’s certificate at the facts of the case, we can 
arrive at no other conclusion than that she was totally 


unfitted for the purpose to which she was put. As ori-. 


ginally constructed, she was only licensed to carry some 
400 passengers or less; but, by the addition of a long fore 
and aft saloon erected on her upper deck, she obtained the 
privilege of carrying over 900. Such a vessel, though she 
might do her work well enough in ordinary circumstances, is 
obviously not to be relied upon for stability when carrying 
her full complement. A sudden rush of her passengers from 
one side to another might, at any moment, capsize her. 
Moreover, her framework appears to have been of the slightest 
possible construction. It is, perhaps, true that such a blow 
as she received would have been fatal to any ordinary vessel ; 
but this was an exceptionally hard one, and there is no reason 
that lesser shocks should not have been provided against, or 
that she should have succumbed so instantaneously as she did. 
Finally, it is evident that the appliances for saving life in case of 
accident were lamentably deficient; and such as there were were 
not available upon a sudden emergency. ‘To judge of points 
like these it is scarcely necessary to be an expert, and, while 
it is imperative that the authorities should lay down some 
definite instructions as to the rule of the river, or insist upon 
the observance of those that are already made, they should 
initiate an immediate reform in certain minor but still im- 
portant matters. In the meantime, with its tortuous entrance, 
ats strong tides, its fleet of large ships constantly escaping in 


flood, the Port of London is one of the most dangerous in 
the world. | 





A SUNDAY IN BELGIUM. 

By the Cook’s tourist who does Belgium, or by his more 
fashionable compatriot, who, bored with the grinding work 
of the season, hurries through the small kingdom to suffer a 
still worse boredom at Spa, Aix, or Homburg, than ever he 
endured in his own capital—by neither of these is any real 
knowledge likely to be gained of the simple-minded, some. 
what grasping, ever superstitious, but sociable, artistic, and, 
above all, truly honest folks who show their loyalty between 
a patriotic admiration for their national black, red, and 
orange, and a trembling reverence for the Catholic white and 

ellow of his Holiness the Pope. In fact, although we may 
Clee plenty about Brussels, we know very little indeed 
about Belgium, or rather the Belgians. And, as to Brussels, 
that most charming of little cities, is only what every civilised 
people (with the exception of ourselves) would make their 
capital if they possibly could. Vienna is the Paris of the 
South. It is impossible to make St. Petersburg a Paris, or, 
we may be sure, it would have been onelong ago. In Berlin 
there is a desperate struggle to trim and build the city a la 
Hausmann. Even disreputable little Bucharest can boast its 
attempted boulevards and restaurants, the dearest in Europe. 
But. Brussels, above all, is intensely Parisian, and is, therefore, 
as little Belgian as the most degenerate cosmopolitan could 
wish for. Yet, leaving Brussels for Antwerp, Ghent, or Bruges, 
the average Englishman is not any more likely to glean any- 
thing of the everyday life of the people. Like every true Briton, 
he first makes straight for the cathedral; he goes through 
the pleasing treadmill of climbing, if permitted, to the very 
summit of the spire; he descends, and, when the sacristan’s 
back is turned, pokes at the monuments with his walking- 
stick, and giggles at the confessional boxes. Next, he tramps 
off to the picture galleries, and conscientiously goes through . 
the worst printed catalogues in the world; and then, if Ne 
does not rush off by the next train, he dines at his hotel and 
spends the evening at the provincial opera house, to hear 
stout tenors warble through their noses, and stouter still 
sopranos bear them company with an equally nasal harmony. 
Nowadays, sentimental travellers are but seldom found, so ne 
one is very likely to pass even a week over a romantic study 
of the characteristics of the inhabitants of either rural district 
or close-packed town. On the Continent we go to see sights, 
not people, and when we have returned to England we know 
no more about the good or bad folks we have dwelt amongst 
than we should had we saved our travelling expenses 
by stopping at home, and derived our only notions of 
foreign wonders from five-shillings worth of photographs — 
of cathedrals, hotels-de-ville, monuments, and market- 
places. However, the average Englishman is generally well 
satisfied with his sojourn on the Continent, and even 
firmly persuades himself that he knows as much about 
everything and everyone as any man in his exalted position 
in life ought to condescend to be acquainted with. He takes 
his wife and daughters to wear out their old clothes; he 
drinks so little wine at table d’héte that he might possibly be 
taken for a Good Templar; he takes it for granted that every 
hotel keeper wears the order of the Golden Fleece; he sneers 
at the country as a land of beggars and impostors, and, as the 
time-honoured wind up of general contempt and disgust, he 
is convinced that a day of destruction and retribution must 
needs come to a people who profane the Sabbath by listening 
to Lecocq’s music, instead of stopping indoors and eating an 
drinking too much for want of something better to do, and 
afterwards falling asleep over weekly papers, like sober, well- 
conducted Britons. And what about this Sabbath-breaking 
which we kindly suppose to be the bane of Continental life? 
Let it be supposed we have an Asmodeus power of seeing all 
that goes on in some old Belgian town, and the country ten or 
fifteen miles around it. How would the Sabbath be broken 
there? Inthe farm house of Mont St. George uprises the 
good housewife with the lark. Seline and Elise, her faithful 
handmaidens, have been up long before, or woe be- 
tide them; for, though the two daughters of the house 
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may neglect matins as they please; though they may 
spend a whole two hours in lavishly pomatuming their lovely 
heads, in comparing their copper-tinted gold earrings, and 
in talking over whom they will see in the evening at the 
concert in the Harmony Gardens of the big town near by; 
though for these young, happy demoiselles, so well up in 
Ascher’s music, and so deft in gorgeous fancy work, the 
' farm house may be a castle of indolence, to the rest of 
the household it must be a hive of industry, or the 
good madame will know the reason why—the “ reason why” 
‘ meaning that there will be no peace in the house that 
Sunday, and no going home to Karmesse and cake eating the 
next. But, though the mistress of the Belgian farm is such 
a persistent bustler, she is far from a mere shrew. To 
her husband she is kind and attentive. For her sons she 
will do much. For her daughters she will do everything. 
To be able to give her daughters the very best education 
that she can—even to sending them to Paris to les Petits 
Oiseaux; to save every farthing, that she may get them a dét 
sufficient for a smart officier, or even anavocat or doctor; 
to know that at some future time her happy child will be the 
‘proud possessor of a lovely salon, with at least four good mir- 
rors,a lavish supply of imitation marble,and three full blown aza- 
leas in the three windows ; to achieve all this is the ambition of 
her life, for which she will make every sacrifice. The Belgian 
farmer’s wife, who goes to Sunday mass in her clean cap, her 
gold earrings, and her black cloak, is still an honest, simple- 
minded peasant; but, for her to be happy, the daughters who 
walk beside her must have all the es, no matter if the 
have a good share of the follies of the Parisienne. She will 
go with them to mass, and see that they are careful with their 
millinery when they return home. After dinner and coffee 
the damsels will be redecked, and, accompanied by their 
mother, they will take the train for famous Bryvanne, and 
wend their way to Harmony Gardens. And then they will 
sit down, sip groseille, listen to the music, and watch the com- 
pany, the daughters looking, with some modest difference, 
as if they had stepped fresh from the pages of Le Follet ; the 
mother demure, quiet, and respectable, a veritable peasant. 
But, be it known, we are speaking of the farmer’s wife of a 
really rural district, not of the neighbourhood of Brussels or 
even of Antwerp. Although the type is often enough to be 
found in both cities, it is edad down south. But these 
are the well-to-do among the rurals; and there are 
yet two more classes of agriculturists—the very small 
farm-holders and the servants or labourers on the large 
farms. Their Sunday spending is, no doubt, much more 
satisfactory to orthodox British decency. If they stop 
at home, their Sabbath is a day of heavy eating, drinking, 
and snoozing, with the variation of going to mass in the 
morning, and a considerable amount of scandal-mongering in 
the evening; in fact, almost an English Sunday. However, 
the more energetic, or those who have some little funds, after 
early mass start, if near enough, to walk for the big town to 
make their small purchases of drapers’ goods or better sort 
of crockery, and, to kill two birds with one stone, to visit any 
of their town friends and relations So one sees Jacques and 
Jehan in silk cap, blouse, and Sunday boots, trudging 
along, with faithful spouse by side, carrying her great 
market basket ; and the little bullet-headed boys and prim 
little girls, who are to be left behind, assemble at the door, 
and give their parents a shrill cheer of parting :— 


** Mon pére s’en va-t-en marché ”’ 


to bring new aprons, stuff for caps, or new sabots, those noisy 
sabots celebrate in song :— 


** Mes sabots vont clic, clic, clic!’’ 


Yet, not to forget the town of Bryvanne, which the country 
folks have journeyed for. On the Sunday morning, if it be a 
procession day (and it very often is), the old women are up 
at the stroke of six to fetch the great bags of green 
stuff from the Cathedral with which to strew the roads. 
Early, too, are the youngsters playing at the corners 
of the streets their funny game of des oscelets, of 
which we have not the like in England. But soon we hear 
the bells of the great cathedral ringing for high mass. Along 


the rough-paved streets come rumbling the cranky old 
hackney coaches so beloved by the well-to-do bourgeoise. 
Then comes Monseigneur the Archbishop, in his yellow and 
black chariot ; then come the regiments of old market women, 
which to the uninitiated seem to form the best part of the 
population of Belgium. The mass over, and before the last 
penitent has departed, the cathedral chimes tinkle out somie 
naughty secular air, while the band on the Place has already 
struck up the overture from Tancredi. On the Place the 
crowd solemnly marches round and round to the music, for it 
is a thing of custom almost as much as pleasure. The brave 
young Belgians, strong in walking canes and the stiffest ~ 
starched linen, their cuffs coming down to their finger-nails, 
beam becoming courtesy on their friends of both sexes. 
Staid papas, obese but highly respectable, steer their 
families through the throng. The scene, no doubt, is an 
awful one to contemplate from the English Sabbatarian 
point of view; but then, to unorthodox observers, it can- 
not fail to be noticed that there are none of the less 
agreeable adjuncts of the Sunday at home. No one is 
yelling and singing, no one is pushing, shoving, or swearing, 
no groups are standing in the gutters insulting every 
passer by, no one is perceptibly drunk, and certainly no one 
is helplessly drunk. Truly, what with the wicked opera 
music, the open shops, the lively cafés, and the general good 
behaviour of the people, not the most vivid imagination 
could trace the slightest resemblance to the Sunday of our 
own great and happy country. And later on, in the Harmony 
Gardens, where everyone is assembled for the evening, there 
is still the same wide gulf of difference between the English 
Sunday and the Sunday abroad. Beneath the green trees, lit 
up by the branches of gas lights, the good people sit, drinking 
the mild baviére, the milder still coffee, or the most harmless 
groseille. The avocat’s wife is there, the model for all 
Parisian dressing wives ; the burgomaster’s lady even con- 
descends to make an appearance with her pretty family of 
blue-eyed daughters; and there, of course, is the well-to-do 
farmer’s spouse with her two daughters, who are chatting in 
the discreetest manner with some lady friend, and 
now and again returning the stately bow of some 
fashionable youth, who is all collar, cuff, and courtesy. As 
to the heavy papas, they take their claret or coffee in the 
meekest manner possible; and even the gallant military, 
strong in épaulette but weak in muscle, regard the seated and 
promenading fair with the most respectful admiration, so 
that not even the most dragon-eyed of mothers need be in 
the least degree alarmed. These breakers of the Sabbath, 
then, at least break it in a most decorous fashion, in which 
respect they form the strongest possible contrast to ourselves. 
We do not break the Sabbath at home; but on the Sab- 
bath we sometimes break down every sense of decency. The 
yelling drivers of “ traps” on the Edgware Road, the‘ Arrys 
of Ampstead Eath ” and Greenwich Park, the choice spirits of 
the Hackney Marshes, the like of these are not to be seen in 
this old Belgian town. 

But we have been speaking of the Belgian middle class, 
and have almost forgotten poor Jacques and Jehan, 
who came up to town marketing with their quaintly 
bedecked wives. Of course, we Britons cannot grumble at 
Jacques and Jehan, for they have had no Sabbath breaking 
beyond making their small purchases of haberdashery or what 
not. The musical promenades of the Place and the gardens are 
meant for their betters ; for, though Belgium, unlike England, 
finds Sunday amusements for the tolerably well-to-do, the 
poorest of the peasant labourers have not very much more 
chance of thoroughly breaking their Sabbath than they would 
have in London or Manchester. This, then, must be the only 
one bright spot of decency left for English eyes to admire— 
the one oasis in the general desert of iniquity. But, how 
about the results? As the Place and the gardens are too 
grand for lowly Jacques and Jehan, they have spent the best 
part of the day at a favourite estaminet, where any amount 
of miscalled eau de vie can be had for the fewest copper coins. 
The hour of ten has struck, and the moon shines brightly on 
two figures, who are stumbling over the cobbly stones, fol- 
lowed by two shrewish-tongued women. Sad to say, the 
simple pair are as hopelessly and helplessly drunk as, on the 
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same rest-day evening, no doubt, are thousands of the English 
poor. But, drunk, and staggering though they be, they 
are at least free from the sins of their better-off country- 
men, who, although they have gone quietly and soberly 
home, have yet upset every proper sense of English de- 
cency by indulging in Sunday amusements. Wherein lies 
a@ moral, 





MISSIONARIES. 


We have always regretted that the biographer of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Newcome, C.B., H.E.LCS., failed 
to record the opinions of that gallant officer regarding Mis- 
sionaries. They must have been instructive. In his boyhood, 
Master Tom’s life at Clapham was made intolerable by the 
good people who frequented his step-mother’s hospitable 
abcde. et, when he went to India, we learn, on the irre- 
fragable evidence of his letter-bag, that Captain Newcome 
behaved “ most generously ” to not a few of these oily men of 
God. But this most perfect Bayard, whom Thackeray has 
described, could not behave ungenerously to any one, though 
he scouted Gibbon’s literary criticism, “ because he was an 
atheist, Sir,” and would have kicked “a fellow like Tom 
Jones” out of his bungalow as unfit for the society of gentle- 
men. But, we repeat, we should have liked to have heard the 
opinion of ‘Colonel Newcome on his guests. In the palmy 
days of John Company, when India, some people will say, 
was better governed than now, missionaries were not held in 
percane esteem. ‘The Honourable Company of East Indian 

erchants not unjustly considered that their business was 
to govern and make money out of India, not to proselytise it, 
ped that it would, to say the least of it, be unbecoming in 
a nation who had fought for the right of worshipping as 
seemed good in its own eyes to force its belief on 
great kingdoms which were civilised, and even learned, 
when the Briton’s full dress was a coat of blue paint. 
Actuated, therefore, with these broad catholic ideas, John 
Company disestablished no religion, but, following the 
Prussian method, endowed all alike, without presuming to 
say which was right and which was wrong. , The Government 
put down infanticide and suttee as offences against the 
criminal law and the safety of the subject. But they decorated 
the temples of the gods, on the plea that what five hundred 
millions of the human race thought .sacred it would be 
presumptuous in thirty millions of pale-faced traders from 
over the sea to pronounce false. They provided the dancing 
girls, and gilded and painted the images to which the pandees 
bowed down, just as they subsidised the parson of the chapel 
where the dealers in opium met every Sunday to thank heaven 
that they were not as those other men who ate it. They sent 
guards of honour to escort pilgrims to places of worship, with 
the same impartiality that they told off a score of policemen 
to clear the way for the bishop’s buggy, when he drove to 
St. John’s Church to baptise the Eurasian offspring of the 
ruling race. They even subscribed to the temple fund, on 
the same principle that they headed a subscription for a peal 
of bells, or a stained glass window to the Christian churches. 
All religions were tolerated, but nothing more; though 
Macaulay, with the occasional one-sidedness of his history, 
waxes eloquent over respect being paid to every faith save 
Christianity. This is untrue. Perfect respect was paid to 
it; the only raw in its professors’ side being that they were 
not allowed to ride roughshod over all the other creeds of 
the feeble folks of India, or appropriate the funds of 
“heathen” temples, Buddhist “shrines,” and Moslem mosques, 
to endow with them smug men, who gasped at their “H’s,” but 
zoved to shake the pagoda tree, thus serving God and mammon 
after a most satisfactory fashion. But all that is changed 
nowadays, with a result which a good many o!d Indians con- 
sider My no means satisfactory ; and—what is worst of all—as 
we shall see presently, not a few young ones have come to 
exactly the same conclusion. 

If the reader has had the felicity of having been brought 
up in a “ serious family,” he must have, on the whole, not 
unpleasant recollections of missionaries at large. When not 
lean, sallow men, clad in mildewed clothes, they were fat, 
unctuous, low-churchy kind of individuals—great trenchermen, 
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with a taste in victuals which ran more in the direction of 
quantity than quality, and who, with a mannerism peculiar to 
the order, talked of tea and buttered toast as “ the mercies of 
God.” When not eating, they were talking. They had 
much to say of the infant church at Chungughar, or of the 
dear converts on Gumbo Creek. They were usually at home 
invalided, though their appetites seemed good, or collecting 
funds to buy gingham umbrellas for the Quoddy Indians, 
Their anecdotes were decidedly more entertaining than the 
vicar’s, while the scarcely concealed spitefulness of the curate 
roved that for the time being the conversation of the Rey, 
Mr. Jawkins, of the Church Missionary settlement at Bogey- 
walla, had extingushed the wonted interest which used to attach 
to widow Jones’s bronchitis, or the newest of schemes of 
the Dorcas Society. The parson would try to extinguish 
the missionary by talking of what Lord Tomnoddie had 
told him at Quarter Sessions, but he had eventually to sing 
small when the missionary was reminded of what his dear 
friend and convert King Muckamuck said to him when “’¢ 
‘ad ’is last ’eavenly interview with ’im.” We, who had 
a limited knowledge of crowned heads, and then only 
from the Court Circular, of course incontinently subsided 
at this familiar talk. Finally, when, at a later stage of the 
evening, a brazen god was produced from the depth of 
the missionary’s coat pocket, we felt it would be vain to 
remonstrate aganst our next month’s pocket money being 
confiscated to purchase hymn-books and shirt fronts for the 
darkies of Bogeywalla Island or of Gumbo Creek. The man was 
regarded by us as a cross between Robinson Crusoe and the 
Wesleyan minister, and as early destined for the roasting jack 
of the King of the Cannibal Islands. His wife, it struck us, 
looked on it all as a prodigious bore, and occasionally raised 
her eyes as the head of the missionary family told a more 
than ordinarily juicy anecdote. She was usually, like her lord, 
a “crumby” matron, destitute of ideas, not unfrequently a 
barn-yard beauty, and with an education which smacked of the 
national schoolmistress. She seemed to have little interest in 
the Gumbo Creekites, and was unremitting in her inquiries 
after vacant livings, with light duty, a good school for the 
children, and a little society—serious, of course—for herself. 
More familiar intercourse with the children of the mis- 
sionary family generally led to painful scepticism. We found 
that they knew less about savages, cannibalism, scalping, and 
the rest. of it, than we did ourselves; talked viciously of 
“licking little Jimmy Muckamuck,” the King’s son, and in 
their walk and conversation displayed such a precocious 
knowledge of strange, nasty wickedness as even to get beyond _ 
the depths of a fourth form boy in an English public school. 
It must also he confessed that, when we read our travel- 
books, an unpleasant doubt as to the strict veracity of our 
reverend friends began to creep over us—a doubt by no means 
allayed when, in after life, we had occasion to compare the 
description of Gumbo Creek in the Missionary Magazine with 
the actuality that les on the lee of Her Majesty’s ship 
Bellerophon. We find but few converts, and these only so 
in name. They go to church, they swear, and they chew 
tobacco; the females are the toasts of the fo’cks’le; and the 
experienced bos’n always makes it a rule, when engaging native 
labour, that there shall be “none o’ them yer condemned 
Christians” among them, “for the’re the sliest, most 
audawcious, thievingest, lyingest set o’ black swabs yer 
honour ever come alongside of.” The missionaries, we find, 
wallow in the fat of the land; they have excellent houses, 
beautiful gardens and fruit grounds, are absolutely their own 
masters, breathe the loveliest climate in the world, neither 
too hot nor too cold,and stand about as much chance of being 
killed or eaten as the Bishop of Calcutta has of being 
swallowed by a Bengal tiger, or the chaplain of the Americar 
Congress of being scalped by a Chippeway Indian. . - 
According to Captain Cameron, “ they live on 3001. or 4001. 
a year, drinking champagne, and return home again to tell 
what they have endured for the poor negro,” which, if true, 
proves that the gallant African explorer was not unjust when 
he stigmatised the order in general as “no gentlemen ;” for 
men who drain the contents of tin boxes at church doors and 
spend it onthe wines of France and the patés of Perigord 
deserve a much harsher name than it would be polite te 
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apply toa clerk in Holy Orders. Unhappily, 'a great many 
other people have exactly the same tale to tell. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope assures us that the Kaffir is a very good fellow, and 
may be a very servant, “until he has been taught to 
sing psalms and to take a pride in his rapidly-acquired book 
learning, but that then he becomes sly, a lar, and a thief, 
whom it is impossible to trust and dangerous to have about 
the place.” en taken young and raw out of his blanket, 
put into breeches, and subjected to the general dominion of 
a white master, he is wonderfully honest, and, as far as he 
can speak at all, he speaks the truth. The Echo has recently 
opened its columns to a discussion on niissionaries and mis- 
sions generally, and the result is an amount of information in 
the silly season which is not often got out of correspondence 
during the sane one. The ae in our lively little 
contemporary are Indian civil servants and subscribers 
to missions. The former ‘state facts which admit of 
no cavil, while the latter’s contributions to the con- 
controversy are chiefly valuable as the documentary proof of 
the amount of bad language good men can bring themselves 
to use in the cause of true religion. It is asserted that Indian 
and Cingalese missions are entire failures, and that the 
reports in the missionary organs are what is in America 
vulgarly known as “ poppycock;” that the missionaries 
are men of slender education, worldly instincts, and carnal 
surroundings generally; that, as a rule, they only speak the 
most broken jargon of some language, and, accordingly, make 
religion and the white man an object of ridicule in the eyes 
of the natives ; while their abilities, in the vast num- 
ber of cases, are no match for their acute, well-read, 
Brahminical opponents. It is further declared by many 
witnesses, who give their names, that missionary effort has 
in eighty-five years made no appreciable difference in Indian 
habits and ways of thought; that only a few orphans and 
casteless waifs, who would join any religion in the world for 
half a rupee, are their chief “ converts ;”” that the Brahmins 
shun them, and even the higher caste, cducated Hindoos 
express astonishment that any Englishman can _ bring 
himself to believe, far less to teach, the absurd dogmas 
the missionaries try to inculcate in them. The clerks 
in public offices, the better class native people in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, and all “ respectable Hindoos 
and Moslems,” never dream of listening to the teachers of 
Christianity. Ofatruth, “not many mighty, not many noble 
are called”—in India. Our medical schools, universities, 
and inns of court, are full of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
students; but who ever heard of one of them embracing 
Christianity? There may be exceptions, but the exceptions 
only prove the rule. Young Bengal or Young Bombay may 
have lost belief in his own religion; but he takes up wit 
Unitarianism, or a new kind of Deism, and not with Chris- 
tianity. Even allowing the missionaries’ own estimate of 
their “ converts,” it is asserted that at the present rate it will 
take 6,000 years to convert India, and that the process is not 
desirable, since the converts are the worst rogues in India, 
and their own religion is infinitely more conducive to manly 
virtues than that which they have acquired in so corrupt and 
imperfect a form. These, and a hundred similar charges, 
made repeatedly, are leading many to consider whether we are 
either wise or just in sending tens of thousands of pounds 
abroad to “convert”’ people who are more moral than our- 
selves, while at home we leave sunk in vice, ignorance, 
and degradation, millions of our own countrymen. It is 
a rule of all decent society that nothing shall be said to 
offend any man’s religious convictions. Yet it seems ex- 
traordinary that the very people who would close their doors 
to any one who would transgress this maxim of good breed- 
ing, subscribe money, write books and tracts, and send agents 
abroad to badger polished Brahmins into their way of think- 
ing, or to grossly insult the cherished faith of millions of 
our fellow subjects! We never doubt that these pcople 
think they are right—that they are “doing their duty.” For, 
ever since the world began, all manner of abominations have 
been committed on the same convenient plea. The Bashi 
Bazouks glorified the Prophet in Bulgaria, and we all know 
that the Inquisitors were not only the most conscientious but 
the most pious of Churchmen. 
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THE INDICA OF MEGASTHENES. 


Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian. By J. W. 
M‘Crindle, M.A. Caleutta and Bombay: Thacker, Spack,: and Co. 
London : Triibner and Co. 

The first, as well as the last, European conquerors of the 
country seem to have regarded the subject of India as one 
which ordinary readers would do well to leave alone ; the 
English, because it is unintelligible, the Greeks, if we are to 
accept Strabo’s view, because it was mendacious. Strabo 
roundly declared that Graeco-Indian writers were a set of 
liars, Deimachos standing at the head of the black list, and 
Megasthenes next. ‘Lhe best he could say of Onesikritos and 
Nearchos was that they lied less than their neighbours. 
Strabo, in short, was too uncritical either to distinguish 
between Megasthenes, the retailer of marvels, and Megas- 
thenes, the Greco-Indian “ resident”’—or “ envoy,” as we 
would call him—traveller, and original narrator; or to per- 
ceive the substratum of truth underlying his second-hand 
account of the monster races inhabiting the non-Aryan por- 
tions of India. We do not think that any reader familiar with 
Gibbon’s description of the hideous aspect which the Asiatic 
invaders must have presented to the Roman people, would con- 
demn the Brahmanic stories of those races as purely fabulous. 
When Brahmans, Kshetryas, and Greeks—all conspicuous 
for the fine cut and size of their noses—spoke of aboriginals 
with breathing holes only, they merely gave an exaggerated 
description of some squab-faced, flat-nosed Mongolian tribe 
settled in India from time immemorial. The custom of 
elongating the lobe of the ear may have partly accounted 
for the fable about the people who slept upon one ear, 
and wrapt themselves, as in a blanket, with the other. The 
merits of the ‘ Indica ’—as it appears to have been named— 
of Megasthenes can only be appreciated after a comparison 
between its detailed knowledge, and the Greeks’ almost blank 
ignorance of pre-Alexandrine India. The India of the 
** Homeric,” and no doubt subsequent ages, was supposed to 
be an Eastern Ethiopia. Thus, at the beginning of the first 
book of the ‘ Odyssey,’ we read :— 


Aidiores, rot 86a Sedatarar, érxaroe avdpav, 
Oi pév Svcopmévov “Yzrepiovos du 8 dvidvros. 


Herodotus more accurately distinguishes between India 
and Ethiopia; but yet Alexander, it was said, confounded the 
Indus with the Nile. Unfortunately, however, the work 
exists only in the fragments, allusions, summaries, and quo- 
tations scattered throughout Greek and Roman authorities, 
whence they were collected, more than thirty years 2g» 
by Dr. Schwanbeck, of Bonn, who published them under 
the name of ‘Megasthenis Indica.’ This is the book 
which Mr. M‘Crindle has now translated into . English ; 
and, if we may judge from the passages which we have selected 
for comparison, he has performed the task very creditably. 
His notes are especially worthy of commendation, embodying, 
as they do, the latest and most authoritative results on points 
of history, geography, and archeology. Mr. M‘Crindle, we 
are glad to learn, intends to “ follow up the present work with 
others of a similar kind, until the entire series of classical 
works relating to India is translated into the language of 
its rulers.” This version, as we may remind the reader, 
was written in the very city where Megasthenes composed 
his ‘ Indica,’ or where, at least, he resided as the envoy of 
Seleucos Nikator, and whence he drew the scenes of court and 
popular life depicted in the ‘ Fragments.’ 

t would appear from Mr. M‘Crindle’s excellent note on 
the ancient royal route from the Indus to Palibothra (see 
pp. 130-132), that the Greeks had formed a remarkably 
correct estimate of Indian distances and topography. It may 
also be inferred from the ‘Fragments’ that the Indians of 
Lord Lytton’s time are, as regards character and domestic 
life and customs, pretty much what they were twenty-one 
hundred years ago. But the Indians of the olden time 
seldom went to law, says Megasthenes; whereas our Indian 
fellow-subjects are perhaps the most litigious people upon 
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earth. Another alleged difference turns on the immunity of 
ancient India from famine, which, said Megasthenes, the 
country owed to its double harvests and its abundance of rain 
and river water. Megasthenes, however, was personally 
acquainted with but a small portion of India, and that, per- 
hans, the best supplied with water. At the same time, we must 
remember that the Indians seem to have carried irrigation to a 
degree of practical utility—though, perhaps, not of magnifi- 
cence—even beyond the English standard. According to a 
fragment preserved by Strabo, there was a class of native 
officers who “ inspected the sluices by which water is let out 
from the main canals into their branches, so that every one 
may have an equal supply of it.” But, in spite of its attrac- 
tions, India must have been then, as now, a country where 
everything smells, except the flowers. Paiibothra, for 
example, was surrounded by an immense ditch “ for defence 
and for receiving the sewage of the city.” This city was the 
largest and finest north of the Vindhyas ; with its enclosures 
it measured, says a fragment, eighty stadia (between nine and 
ten miles) in length, by fifteen in breadth; yet, though the 
head-quarters of King Sandraguptos (Chandragupta), its chief 
defence was an opensewer. Nor does the manner of the great 
King’s daily life seem ae in harmony with the old reputa- 
tion of the Indians for docility, morality, and a love of peace 
too strong even for the old Adam of litigation :— 


The care of the King’s person is entrusted to women, who also are 
brought from their parents. The guard and the rest of the soldiery stand 
outside the gates. A woman who kills the King when drunk becomes the 
wife of his successor. . . The King may not sleep during the daytime, 
and by night he is obliged to change his couch from time to time, witha 
view to defeat plots against his life. 


A contemporary Indian compiler, Mr. J. T. Wheeler, calls 
attention to the fact that the present King of Ava, who evi- 
dently belongs to the Indo-Chinese type, although he claims a 
Kshetrya origin, leads a life of seclusion very similar to that 
of Sandraguptos. The fragment in Strabo continues the 
description of the great King on a hunting trip, as follows :— 


Crowds of women surround him, and outside of this circle spearmen are 
ranged. The road is marked off with ropes, and it is death for man and 
woman alike to pass within the ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead the 
procession. The King hunts in the enclosures, and shoots arrows from a 
platform. At his side stand two or three armed women, If he hunts in 
the open grounds he shoots from the back of an elephant. Of the women, 
some are in chariots, some on horses, and some even on elephants, and 
they are equipped with weapons of every kind, as if they were going ona 
campaign. 


Among the miscellaneous topics touched upon in the ‘ Frag- 
ments’ are the Land and Revenue Systems, which are the germ 
of our own, Hindov Castes, and the Zoology and Botany of 
India. Megasthenes’ description of elephant-catching corre- 
sponds, in the main, with Tennant’s account of the Singalese 
method. But Strabo, perhaps, may have been somewhat 
distressed on reading the intimation that “in some parts of 
the country there are serpents two cubits long, which have 
membranous wings like bats. They fly about by night, 
when they let fall drops of urine or sweat, which blister the 
skin of persons not on their guard, with putrid sores.” The 
Greeks not only heard of people who had no noses, but also 
of people who had no mouths—the Astomi, dwellers in the 
Ganges delta :— 


They live merely by breathing, and the perfume inhaled by the nostrils. 
They eat nothing, and they drink nothing. They require merely a variety 
of odours of roots and flowers, and of wild apples. The apples they carry 
with them when they go on a distant journey, that they may always have 
something to smell. Too strong an odour would readily kill them.” 


Beyond the Astomi dwelt the Pygmies, who— 


Are cach three spans in height. . . Their climate is salubrious, and 
they enjoy a perpetual spring. . . They are the same whom Homer 
mentions as being harassed by the attacks of the cranes. The story about 
them is—that mounted on the backs of rams and goats, and equipped with 
arrows, they march down in spring-time all in a body to the sea, and destroy 
the eggs and the young of these birds. It takes them always three months 
to finish the yearly campaign, and were it not undertaken they could not 
defend themselves against the vast flocks of subsequent years. Their huts 
are made of clay and feathers, and egg-shells. 


Of the section devoted to Arrian, the most interesting 
ortion is, perhaps, the note on the identification of Palj. 
othra with the modern Patna. Pliny’s assertion, that the 

Jomanes (Jumna) flowed through Palibothra into the Ganges 

led to the supposition that the old city occupied the site of 
Allahabad. But the river which Pliny meant was the Sone 
(Erranoboas), which has changed its course since 1379, when 
it fell into the Ganges, near Patna. There is work on the 
spot for an Anglo-Indian Schliemann; at all events, some ex. 
cavations conducted there two years ago resulted in the dis. 
covery of walls, palisades, and other remains of the ancient 
capital. While on the subject, we may express the hope that 
Mr. M‘Crindle may, at some future time, endeavour to throw 
light on the interesting question, how far did the Greek 
influence extend over India. There is no evidence whatever for 
the assertion that Seleucos marched into the Ganges Valley, 
If he had marched so far, Arrian would never have said that 
Megasthenes had travelled farther eastwards than any other 
Greek. Perhaps the most interesting memorial of the Greek 
influence is the “ Greco-Bactrian” sculpture, first brought 
to light, we believe, by Mr. William Simpson, though less 
modest travellers have laid claim to the honour; and speci- 
mens of the art have been discovered as far inland as Muttra, 


THE HISTORY OF VICTORIA. 


Early History of the Colony of Victoria, from its Discovery to its Estab. 
lishment as a_Self-governing Province of the British Empire. By - 
Francis Peter Labilliere. Two vols. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington. : 

After the numerous books written on all the Australian 
colonies, and more particularly on that of which Melbourne 
is the capital, one would have imagined that the historical 
mine, at least, must have been almost worked out. Indeed, 
a friend of the author of these volumes probably only too fully 
represented the popular opinion when he expressed astonish- 
ment that Victoria had any history. Yet a colony not fifty 

ears old hasa history and aremarkable one, which, in spiteof — 
Mr. Labilliere’s seemingly exhaustive work, will afford mate. 
rials to future labourers for many years yet to come. The 
author could only go to work on the published and unpublished 
documents extant, aided by the recollections of a few old 
settlers, among whom his father was one. Yet there must 
exist a vast amount of unedited history. Old men are still 
living who were active in all the early events of the colonies 
—events moreover, we must remember, which, though 
seemingly trivial to us, are to those who have 
their homes in Australia, or still more, who have been 
born there, of quite as great interest as many of the his- 
torical epochs on which we Europeans set so much store. For 
instance, when the Duke of Edinburgh visited Melbourne he 
was presented to two out of three founders of Victoria and 
its capital, and one of these gentlemen is still living. So 
ait events have happened since Captain Sturt and Mr. 
Macleay descended the Murray River to a point on 
the coast not very far from where Adelaide now stands, 
that it scems almost incredible that the leader of the 
expedition only died at Cheltenham in 1869, and that Sir 
George Macleay still lives, a hale, hearty old man. So true 
is it, to use the words of Burke, that colonial progress “ lags 
after fact, invention is unfruitful, and imagination cold and 
barren.” Even those who do know something of colonial 
chronicles have avague idea that Australian history commenced 
with the gold discoveries, that Melbourne dates somewhere 
from about that period, and that the custody of exiles—ladies 
and gentlemen who were so unfortunate as to differ with 
judges of the land regarding the interpretation of the larceny 
laws—was the beginning of the present colonisation. This 
is also untrue. Melbourne was a city—certainly not a large 
one, but a city with a mayor and corporation—long before 
the gold discoveries, and even in that part of New South 
Wales now known as Victoria there were prior to 1851 many 
prosperous sheep farmers and others engaged in various m- 
dustrial occupations. Indeed, for a time, the gold discoveries 
were considered as absolutely injurious to the colony. Nor 
is it just to Victorians, or even to New South Walesmen, t0 
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throw over them the suspition of convict origin. No doubt, 
even to this day, it is in Sydney accounted bad taste to 
speak of a “ lag” or even a “ prisoner,” still more of a “ con- 
vict.” To avoid any possible embarrassment in those to 
whom you may be speaking, the conventionalities of colonial 
society require that the early exiles should be referred to as 
“old hands.” Still, perhaps, with the exception of Western 
Australia, all of the colonies had a preponderance of free 
settlers, even when convicts were being sent to them, and 
though the descendants of those dishonest folks are now 
living, and, in some cases, flourishing, the “ old hands” have 
mostly died out, 

It was Tasmania which was the great convict colony when 
Australia began to be rapidly settled up. From Tasmania 
accordingly the Van Diemanians of doubtful antecedents 
flocked to the Australian gold diggings, until some mode of 
self-defence had to be adopted by the orderly diggers, whose 
settlements were getting disturbed by these desperate 
ruffians. Accordingly, the Legislature passed a law that no 
ticket-of-leave convict was to be allowed to land in the colony 
of Victoria for at least three years after having been granted 
his temporary pardon. The Royal sanction was refused to this 
measure on the plea that it restricted the Sovereign’s prero- 
gative of mercy. But the Legislature, on hearing this, simply 
passed the Bill again, and this time the Crown was wise 
enough to assent to it. The result was that convicts ceased 
to give much trouble ; indeed, the diggers some time 
before had occasionally adopted the precaution of keeping 
a ‘ Jlag-hunter ’’—probably himself an old convict—who was 
skilful at detecting these gentry. When one entered the 
“ eulch,” or “ flat,” he gave warning, with such effect that 
the exile of Albion usually considered it prudent to fice 
from before the wrath to come. Mr. Labillicre does not, 
however, carry his history beyond 1856—the period when 
Victoria received what some of the colonists are beginning to 
consider that “heritage of woe”—the privilege of being 
“lord of itself.” Naturally, the history of the colony was, 
prior to the discovery of gold and the rapid settlement up of 
the country, less eventful than since that date. Yet, when he 
set himself to write the history of his native land, Mr. 
Labilliere having been born in Mallisuriie, our author was 
surprised to find the number of unpublished though im- 
portant documents on the early history of the colony which 
were to be found in the Public Record Office and in the 
Colonial and Admiralty Departments, though he was disap- 
pointed at not being able to find two manuscripts of great inte- 
rest and importance for the early history of the colony. These 
were Bass’s original Journal of his boat expedition to Western 
Port, and the Report made by Surveyor-General Grimes of his 
investigation of Port Phillip Bay, when he was sent from Syd- 
ney to examine the spot in 1802. The leading facts of the 
former are no doubt given in Flinders’ “Terra Australis ;” 
Flinders being the first to suggest the present name for the 
antipodean continent, which, up to that date, was called New 
Holland. But Mr. Labilliere’s desire has been to give the 
statements of the early explorers in their own words 
from the original documents, not from second hand and often 
inaccurate resumés of them. However, since this work was 
written Grimes’ report has been discovered among the public 
records in Sydney, so that Bass’s journal is now the onl 
important document wanting to ee Te the authentic his- 
tory of discovery in Victoria. It will be evident from Mr. 
Labilliere’s habit of intercalating his narrative with long 
letters, reports, and other papers, that his book has 
suffered, in so far as its popularity with the “ general reader” 
is concerned. But what it has lost in readableness it has 
gained in historical value. The time has not yet come when 
the chronicles of Australia can be popularised without great 
risk of also sacrificing truth. Hence it was well, having 
found these documents, to print them verbatim et literatim. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Labilliere has produced a thorough, and to 
every one who can feel interested in the growth of the Greater 
Britain of the South, a most interesting book. The old and 
acrimonious controversy between Hume and Howell as to 
whether they reached in their overland expedition of 1826 
Port Phillip or Western Port is, in our opinion, now set at 
rest in favour of the former gulf being that which the 


explorers saw, though at the time neither of the voyagers 
seems to have known where he was. Though Fawkner, who died 
only nine years ago, was the founder of Melbourne, yet there 
remains no doubt that Mr. Henty, a Sussex banker and land. 
owner, and his seven sons, most of whom are still living, 
were the pioneers of the colony of Victoria; while Bateman, 
who did not live to sce his projects make much growth, was 
the first coloniser of the shores of Port Phillip. Fawknet 
settled on the 29th of August, 1835, while the date of Henty’s 
landing was some nine years earlier. It may be also noted 
that it was to the firmness of the late Earl Russell that this 
country is indebted for undisputed possession of the whole 
of Australia. When asked by the French Government what 
"ey of this island-continent Great Britain proposed to claim, 

is answer was—the whole. Though France had up to that 
date made some show of wishing to found settlements on 
some shadowy plea of discovery, she wisely acquiesced in the 
inevitable, and the colonists were for ever saved the risk of 
having disagreeable neighbours. 

We are glad that Mr. Labilliere has preserved the full 
account of William Buckley, the convict who remained for 
thirty-three years among the aborigines; albeit, some of 
Buckley’s statements are, we think, entitled to be received 
with many grains of salt. Still, it is to be regretted that he 
was so dull a man, otherwise much curious and otherwise 
unattainable information might have been gleaned from him 
regarding the “ Black Fellows” and their ways of life. 
Throughout Mr. Labilliere’s pages we now and then come upon 
some familiar names. For instance (vol. ii., p. 272), we find 
Sir George Gipps, in 1843, informing Lord Stanley that he has 
filled up a vacancy in the then Australian Legislature by the 
appointment of “ Mr. Robert Lowe, a barrister, of England and 
of New South Wales. Mr. Lowe has been but a short time 
in the colony, but he was for many years a distinguished 
member of the University of Oxford, where he was a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, and for some time one of the Examining 
Masters. He is a man of first-rate abilities and a fluent 
speaker.” Mr. Lowe seems to have resigned soon after, being 
unable to agree sufficiently with the policy of the Government 
to continue a nominee, e was afterwards for some years a 
leading representative member of the Legislative Council 
of New South Wales. It appears that at that period he 
was a firm opponent of the evil system of transportation. 
We also find Mr. Childers, in 1852, Auditor-General of Vic- 
toria—after it separated from New South Wales—and in 1855 
Commissioner of Trade and Customs. Mr. Labilliere con- 
cludes his extremely able and conscientiously-compiled ‘ His- 
tory of Victoria” by a few personal reminiscences. These 
could, no doubt; be indefinitely extended had his intention 
been to supply anything save a grave chronicle, though some 
of the facts which he relates are of curious interest. Withan 
excerpt from these we shall conclude this notice of one of the 
most satisfactory books of the kind that have appeared 
of late years: —‘“The first step which turned the tide 
of ill fortune of the colony’”—this was about 1842—43 
—‘‘ was the introduction of the system of boiling down 
sheep. When stock became almost worthless, it occurred to 
many people that, when a fleece of wool was worth from half 
a crown to three shillings in England, and a sheep’s tallow 
three or four more, the value of the animal in Australia 
ought to exceed eighteenpence or two shillings. Accordingly, 
thousands of fat sheep were annually boiled down after shear- 
ing, and then, on an average, prices rose to about six shillings 
per head, until the demand for mutton, created by the influx 
of people attracted by the gold discovery, increased it more 
than threefold; and then ‘boiling down,’ which had saved 
the country, had to be given up, only to be partially revived a 
few years ago, when the supply of meat in Australia had 
again largely outgrown the demand, and the system of meat 
preserving for exportation had not yet finally displaced the 
more primitive system. During the boiling down period, 
mutton was almost valueless in Melbourne, legs being sold 
for five shillings a dozen, and a single one for sixpence; and 
even then the poorer classes rejected them. The Messrs. 
Learmouth at Buninyong, seven miles from Ballarat, 
annually ‘boiled down’ so many of their sheep, that they 
found it answered their purpose to have a place of theiz 
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own, instead of sending their fat stock, as was generally 
done, to a public ‘boiling. down’ establishment. The 
author well remembers visiting it a year or two before 
the gold discovery, and seeing numbers of sheep prepared 
for the process. No finer mutton could have existed. 
The working men came in and helped themselves to what- 
ever joints or slices they liked to take out of the sheep 
as they hung, skinned and ready to be cut up, before being 
thrown into the melting vat. This was of large size, and in 
it the meat was left till all the tallow was extracted from it. 
The offal remaining consisted of flesh, so much overdone as 
to drop from the bones, and of rich liquid which would have 
made fine soup or jelly. This was applied to the. strangest 

ose for which such a thing was ever used. Major, now 
Sir Arthur Cotton—being on furlough from India, on a visit 


to his brothers-in-law, the Messrs. Learmouth—tried an irri-. 


gation experiment at their place on a limited scale. He had 
a dam thrown across a small creek, and, with some sluices 
and trenches to convey the water, was able to carry the soup 
or gravy and other offal from the boiling down establishment 
over some of the adjoining land. Magnificent crops were 
thus produced in some of the fields and splendid vegetables 
and fruits in the garden. This incident will certainly stand 
unigue in the history of soup, jelly, and irrigation. The 
greater part of the refuse meat had to be carted away to some 
distance from the place.” We can only add that it was in 
some respects peralleled by the garden at Fort Rupert, in 
Vancouver Island, being, as we learn from a recent writer, on 
one occasion manured with fresh salmon ! 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


A Memoir of Lieut.-General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, K.C.B. By Charles 
Rathbone Low, 1I.N. Two vols. Bentley and Son. 

This book must have excited a feeling of consternation 
among Sir Garnet Wolseley’s more judicious friends. It may 
satisfy the unintelligent curiosity of a certain class of idle 
readers. The minority, who are qualified to pass an opinion 
on a question of literary taste, will regard it with contempt. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s own views on the propriety of this 

rformance are alone doubtful ; and, we regret to say it. 

r. Low’s graphic allusions to “assiduous pumpings”’ might 
have been accepted as evidence of our hero’s modesty. But 
Mr. Low’s zeal outweighs his diseretion, and he volunteers 
the unpleasant revelation that. he has reeeived Sir Garnet’s 
written testimony to the “absolute veracity” of this fulsome, 
nauseous, vulgar Advertisement of nearly six hundred 
pages, in two volumes octavo. Modesty is akin to bravery, 
the second forms so conspicuous a quality in Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’scharacter,and Mr. Low vouches for so many gratify- 
ing proofs of his hero’s indifference to the bubble reputation, that 
the arene of this autobiographical puff fairly staggers 
one. The words we are about to italicise might seem to 
explain Sir Garnet’s mistake. “The memoir, especially the 
earlier cee may . . .” says Mr. Low, “almost be 
regarded as an autobiography.” Now, the earlier portions 
are precisely those in which we see and hear least of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. In so far as they are but harmless sum- 
maries of stale military history, our hero might “ testify” to 
their “ absolute veracity,” with equally absolute indifference, 
and without any risk to his name for modesty. A busy man 
like Sir Garnet Wolseley might have expressed a careless 
approval of Mr, Low and his MS., by way of getting rid of 
them both, once and for all. And yet we cannot understand 
how our hero could have helped detecting the nucleus of puff 
in the swathing of those innocent “carlier portions.” His 
shrewdness, his tact, his quickness of insight never failed him 
for an instant—even amidst the hidden perils of the Ashantee 
“bush ;” but they have suddenly deserted him before the 
most palpable, and yet the most formidable, peril of his life. 
Those printer’s proofs are a rock upon which any reputation 
might shatter, or at least dislocate itself, even in these days 
of puffery and quackery. For after all, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
either did know, or ought to know—he certainly had every 
opportunity of knowing—the nature of the Advertisement 


| a grandeur which we, being so near to the time of t 


which Mr. Low was about to publish under the name of a 
Memoir. He “perused” the book, says his biographer, 
“ after it was written.” The “ question of ‘its publication” 
“slumbered ” until Sir Garnet Wolseley’s appointment. to the 
Staff-Chiefship of the Expeditionary Army of Disraeli Pasha, 
Grand Viz:er to the Empress of the Indies. Then, says Mr, 
Low, “it was thought” that the “favourable opportunity ” 
had at last arrived. Who thought? Did Sir Garnet see the 
last “ revise,” and that final monument of Lieutenant Charleg 
Rathbone Low’s appalling simplicity, viz., Appendix D on 
civil and military peerages? This dreadful appendix shows 
how insignificant is the proportion of “ dukedoms, marquisates, 
earldoms, and baronies” which the Crown has been “ ious 

leased to bestow” upon the warrior class. € civi- 
ians appropriated sixteen out of twenty-three great titles 
created at the peace of 1814, and they. have been success. 
fully elbowing out the warriors ever since. Even at this 
moment, the conqueror of Coomassie boasts only of a 
simple knighthood—and an LL.D! What renders this 
arrangement all the more absurd is the fact that Sir Garnet’s 
Order, that of the Bath, though originally established for 
“purely military service,” is now vulgarised by the intrusion of 
lawyers, grocers, and parliamentary wire-pullers. Sir Garnet 
may have read neither Appendix D nor the inappropriately 
culogistic pages to which it seems to have been tacked as a 
moral; but the fact remains that the book has been published 
with his full knowledge and sanction. During those “spare 
hours” of interviewing at the War Office, he might surel 
have learned enough of his biographer’s guilelessness to 
realise the importance of editing his editor. 

The plan of the book, rather than the gaucherie of the bio- 
grapher, or Sir Garnet Wolseley’s vanity or indifference, is 
responsible for the second disadvantage under which the hero 
appears. The reader may call to mind some old-fashioned 

ainting, with its background of forest, precipice, ocean, and 
ightning-riven cloud, and, consciously standing for its por- 
trait, amid all that tumult of the elements, a child with a 
hoop. It is anything but uncomplimentary to an officer 
for whom one cannot but entertain a real feeling of 
admiration, to say that throughout almost the whole of 
the first volume he stands in the position of the child with the 
hoop. The Crimean, the Burmese, the China wars, the 
Indian mutiny are all fought over again, in tolerably minute 
detail, in order that they may afford some glimpses of the 
military apprenticeship of a soldier who is still young, whom 
there is no reason as yet for calling a popular favourite, and 
who has yet to prove that he is aor of higher things in 
generalship than ready resource in a wilderness of swamps, 
and brilliant raids in the bush. Mr. Low’s chapters are 
either useless, as padding, or premature, and often: utterly — 
uninteresting, as biography. Mr. Low belongs to the same 
class of historians as the London correspondent who tele- 
graphed from Calcutta that the saddle of a trooper in the 
late expeditionary force was penetrated by an Afreedee 
bullet. Much in the same way, the Crimean bullets 
sometimes took liberties with young Wolseley’s raiment. 
A shot through cne’s trousers might, for the moment, 
have perturbed their gallant wearer, though the excitement 
over the event might have been allowed to die away after this 
long lapse of time. Mr. Low even awards honourable mention 
to the tub wherein young Wolseley sat, or stood, in his 
gussa!-khana, at Lucknow, when he was suddenly called upon 
to jump into his pyjamahs, and run “ to the front,” where the 
mutineers were giving trouble. We meet, indeed, with nu- 
merous instances of young Wolseley’s bravery, generosity, 
presence of mind, and versatility ; but, was it worth while 
re-writ-ng so much of the war-history of the nineteenth 

century, solely on their account? A Times column of s 
print might have contained all the public would, for the 
present, care to know about even so overpowering a hero as 
the Chief of the famous Staff that is yet to be. The rest 
might be left to the posthumous immortality which awaits 
him, though, let us trust, at a far distant date. Such brilliant 
feats as the capture of the Motee Mahul, at Lucknow—and 
young Wolseley performed many such in every quarter of 
the globe —will then loom through the mists of the past with 
heir exe- 








cution, can with difficulty realize. Before passing on we may 
allude to Mr. Low’s anecdote about Sir Colin Campbell, in 
connection with this subject. Sir Colin was furious with 
Wolseley for having beaten the mutineers contrary to orders ; 
and the officer received a kindly hint from his Brigadier to 
keep out of the wrathful Chief's way. Sir Colin, however, 
caught sight of the culprit, whom he attacked forthwith :— 


He commenced by asking him what he meant by exceeding his instruc- 
tions ; that (sic) he had ordered him to take the Mess-house, and how dared 
he attack the Motee-Mahul? Hetold him that . . . he did not think 
he was ever so much incensed against any man in his life, and it was lucky 
for him that he could not be found. The ire of the old Chief now began to 
cool, and his tone became half jocular. He invited Wolseley by a gesticu- 
lation to pace up and down with him, and after warning him against the 
heinousness of exceeding instructions, the veteran who could not but admire 
gallantry, such as he himself had displayed throughout his fifty years of 
service, ended by congratulating him on the courage and ability he had 
displayed, and expressed his intention to recommend him for promotion. 


About p. 249 of vol. I. the Memoir becomes really in- 
teresting. Our hero, thrown upon his own resources, 
becomes the true central figure of the scenes amidst which 
he moves. He has been sent to Canada in order to prepare 
for the hostilities threatened in consequence of the Trent 
affair. But the storm blows over, and our hero, together 
with the correspondent of a London paper, smuggle them- 
selves across the Potomac into “ Dixie’s land.” The stories 
which both gentlemen give of their narrow escapes from the 
northern cruisers, and their description of the American 
troops and their leaders are very entertaining. Sir Garnet 
can hit off a good word-portrait. Of Stonewall Jackson, for 
instance, the reader may form a tolerably clear image, from 
his broad, open forehead, 


from which the hair is well brushed back; his shapely nose, straight and 
long; thin, colourless cheeks, with only a very small allowance of whisker ; 
cleanly-shaven upper Jip and chin; a pair of fine greyish blue eyes, rather 
sunken, with overhanging brows, which intensify the keenness of his gaze, 
but without imparting any fierceness toit . . . andasmile that seems 
always lurking about his mouth when he speaks, 


and, we may add, a touch of the harsh snarl which not un- 
frequently characterises the American voice. 


The succeeding chapters treat of the Red River Expedition, 
of which, we rejoice to say, Mr. Low gives a capital account, 
and for the management of which Colonel Wolseley was at 
least as fit as Lord Napier or any man living. It was a 
greater triumph over physical obstacles than even Lord 
Napier’s march to Magdala. Think of-the labour of leading 
so maity brigades of soldiers in boats through hundreds of 
miles of lake water, cataracts, and slush; and of carrying 
boats, guns, and baggage bodily across the forty-seven por- 
tages on the route, with nothing to vary the monotony of one’s 
toil except the risk of sudden death, and a pun from the 
chaplain. “Arma virumque cano—arms, men, and canoes,” 
said the facetious divine; which shows that, for a mild 
joke, no one can compete with a parson. It is true that 
the rebel President, Riel, and his domestics made off by a 
back door as soon as the Canadian army deployed before Fort 
Garry. Yet the expedition was a splendid feat, notwith- 
standing its disappointing close ; and posterity may recall the 
memory of Sir Garnet and his fellow-voyagers with the same 
feelings of admiration which we, in our turn, experience in 
reading of the Argonauts, and pious Aineas, and Ulysses of 
many wiles. 

Sir Garnet’s carcer will, as Mr. Low justly says, be an 
example for young Englishmen; but we trust that his first 
imitator may keep an eye, sharper than Sir Garnet’s, after the 
eccentricities of the next biographer. Clear of Coomassie, 
Mr. Low plunges once more into silly detail and transparent 
tomy f leading to the climax of Appendix D. Who, in this 
ysusy London, at least, can feel the slightest interest in the 
intimation that Sir Garnet’s fifty-four mile drive with a 
four-in-hand, somewhere in Natal, was “ considered quite a 
feat?’ Is it pleasant to the colonial Briton to hear it in- 
sinuated that the Natal legislators sold their political birth- 
right for His Excellency’s champagne and sherry? Sir 
Garnet, says his biographer, dislikes the nuisance of public 
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dinners and receptions, yet he must have “testified to the 
absolute veracity” of Mr. Low’s account of the tiresome fétes 
which, but a little while since, the City held in the hero’s 
honour; and he must have perused Mr. Low’s “ roll” of the 
illustrious ones who have received the freedom of the City, 
from “ the Iron Duke,” and “ the bluff old Blucher, called by 
his soldiers Marshal Forward,” and “ Platoff, the remors2- 
less leader of the Don Cossacks,” to ‘“Swartzenberg, the 
Victor of Leipsic,” and Sir Garnet Wolseley, the victor of 
King Coffem. Would to heaven that they had made King 
Coffee a freeman, rather than that all this twaddle should be 
printed to advertise an English general a year or two after 
the event. Sir Garnet seems destined for the Indian Com- 
mand-in-Chief; and, if our “ pinchbeck imperialism ” lasts, 
he may yet be Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief all in one. 
But his advancement, already gained by force of merit, can 
hardly be hastened by the intentional or unintentional puffery 
of this Memoir. 





EMBLEMS. 


A Century of Emblems. By G. 8. Cautley. With Illustrations. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

The fashion of mingling amusement with instruction by 
means of emblems lasted not more than two centuries, but it 
has left an immense literature behind it. To collect em- 
blemata is not the least delightful or desired employment of 
the bibliomaniac, and those who have not given their atten- 
tion to the subject would be surprised at the immense number 
of works of this kind which exists. The author of a very 
learned and valuable book on emblems, Mr. Henry Green, 
mentions, as known to himself, more than 3,000 volumes of 
emblems, the production of no less than 1,300 authors. The 
man who invented this fashion and set it going was Andrea 
Alciati, an accomplished and eccentric jurist of Milan, a man 
famed for the breadth and singularity of his learning, and 
the elegant style which he contrived to throw into ‘his legal 
treatises. While be was still comparatively a young man, he 
published a modest little book, the “ Libellus Emblematum,” 
consisting of a series of allegorical and satirical prints, 
each illustrating a Latin aphorism. He can have had 
no prevision of the extraordinary success of his ven- 
ture; the book passed edition upon edition, and was 
translated and imitated in every language of Europe. Alciati 
himself seems to have been a paragon of inconsistency. In 
his verses he lashed the vices of profligacy and avarice, but 
in private life he practised the first as much as his passion 
for the second would allow him, developing at last into as 
great a miser as any of his pictured monsters of money. The 
didactic purpose of these emblems pleased the age in which 
Alciati lived; they combined in a felicitous way instruction 
with amusement, high-strung moral teaching with what 
gratified and tickled the — -In-all-eountries they became 
excessively popular.. As early as 1586 an elaborate volume 
of “Emblems in English” was published by Geoffrey Whitney, 
and printed at Leyden. Holland, in fact, became the great 
emporium for these wares, not in Latin and Dutch merely, 
but in French, English, Dutch, and Italian. Some of the 
most beautiful and characteristic volumes of emblemata bear 
the names of eminent Dutch scholars. Of the purely didactic 
and moral sort no book of this kind surpassed in popularity 
the “ Zinne-poppen”’ of Roemer Visscher. This great poet 
and humanist has left his most brilliant verses appended to 
the woodcuts of his Emblems. These are, perhaps, the finest 
and most thoughtful examples of the original form invented 
by Alciati. They represent homely and humourous adven- 
tures, a man slipping on the ice, a miser crushed by his gold, 
a fellow cracking a walnut with his hand, or common objects 
of nature, such as a bird on the wing, a — floating on a 
branch across a river, @ meteor in the nightly sky, each illus- 
trating with graceful ingenuity some ept proverb or classical 
text. But the Dutch Latinists invented a still more polished 
and fanciful class of emblem, one less didactic tian the 
Alciati type, and more resembling the charming entablatures 
and bas-reliefs which the ancients knew as emblematic. Per- 
haps, the most delicate specimen of this later class is the 
«“ Emblematic Amatoria” of the great Daniel Heinsius, one of 
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the most accomplished scholars of the later Dutch Renais- 
sance. In this volume, now of great rarity, we find, under 
such a motto as Omnia vincit amor, Love astride upon a lion, 
reining him in; under Dissimulas fustra, Love, in an agony, 
vainly trying to conceal a lamp. Each page represents some 
new vagary of poetic fancy. Love seethes a lover’s tears in 
an alembic, Love watches a great candle melting by the fire ; 
one engraving shows Love flying, like some moth, round a 
windmill, or creeping along the platform of a dove-cote to 
tease the pigeons, he scarcely larger than they are. Now, 
behind a cupboard, he watches a cat playing with a mouse ; 
now, with uplifted bow, he urges on a crawling mill-horse. 
Perhaps the most profoundly felt of all is that in which 
Love’s arrow returns to his own breast from the body 
of an emaciated man who has died of unrequited love. 
Here in England it was Quarles and Wither, but, most of 
all, Quarles, who introduced the taste for these conceits. 
Everyone knows the amazing quips and indiscretions of the 
latter poet’s “Divine Emblems,” which, first published in 
1635, went through myriads of editions, and is still a popular 
book with a certain class of religionists. The literary skill 
of Quarles was almost on a level with his taste, which was 
execrable. His one play is the dullest of all possible dull 
dramas, and his elaborate epic poems from Scripture, his 
“Esther,” his “Job Militant,” his “Samson,” and the like, 
are absolutely unreadable. But the Batavian humour of the 
cuts to his emblems evidently appealed to what measure of 
talent he possessed, and his verses appended to these pictures 
are among the best he wrote. 

Mr. Cautley, who has attained considerable reputation as 
the author of the “ Afterglow,” has many of the qualities 
that go to build up a good emblematist. He has humour, a 
didactic purpose, much versatility of fancy, and a useful touch 
of coarseness. It is no use to write emblems in the spirit of 
a Sybarite. The whole method of the art is a rough and 
ready one. Mr. Cautley writes verse of great fluency and 
more than usual grace, and the engravings, which have been 
designed for him by a group of friends, have considerable 
merits of much the same class as his poems. There are 
several pieces in the volume which ought to attract notice and 
be remembered, if the style for this stbrt of literature is not 
dead among us. For instance, how good is this :— 


EMBLEM OF TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 
At fashion’s call, with cruel shears, 
They cropped poor Tray’s superfluous ears ; 
Twice shrieked the mutilated pup, 
Then sniffed and ate the fragments up, 
Nor stayed his losses to deplore, 
But wagged his tail and roared for moro, 
Here, without Tupper, we may see 
The marrow of philosophy, 
The how and where, with natural easo, 
To stow away our miseries ; 
Nor simply to gulp down our pain, 
But turn disaster into gain ; 
And, when her scissors shear our pato, 
To batten on the spoils of Fate. 


Cato would have hugged.the author of those lines; they 
would have given him immortality in Amsterdam or Middel- 
burg two centuries and a half ago. There is indeed the true 
spirit of an emblematist in both their fun and their serious- 
uess. This is not less to our taste :— 


Tur Wrone Timez. 
Some indisecreet Abderite boys, 
Within a limpit’s hollow, 
Offered in laurel-juice blue flics 
As victims to Apollo. 


The god appeased will bless, they thought, 
Our tasks of prose and rhyme ; 

So they the flitting insects caught, 
But lost the flitting time. 


When Pedagogue their progress trics, 
Nor finds the lesson done, 

In vain they plead the sacrifice, 
He whips them every one. 


We dare not assert that this genial little volume. born out 

































of its due time, will succeed in winning back the public to a 
form of writing now hopelessly antiquated, but there are 
passages in it which ought not to pass out of sight in the. 
torrent of contemporary verse. Whoever gets hold of the 
book will keep it, we are sure, and no further apology igs 
needful for it than the author has summed up in these pre 
stanzas, underneath his last emblem, a picture of the Hippo. 
campus, or sea-horse :— 


Sea-minnow this with pony’s crest, 
Just one of Amphitrite’s toys, 

‘With which her Nereids coax to rest 
The little stormy Triton boys ; 


In truth, a tiny twisted thing 
Which, cast upon that golden shore, 
The dark-eyed lads to strangers bring 
Where sang Parthenope of yore. 


Device befitting sculptured page, 
Quaintly with whiffs of song entwined, 
Waif from the ebbing tide of age, 
A Hippocampus of tho mind, 


Which secks from out the old and new, 
A happy canto to compile, 

‘Whose signs and words around may strew 
The soothing of a quict smile. 


Now in the fish some hearts may claim 
A symbol ever dear to us ; 

And some the pony pet, though lame, 
A little mule of Pegasus. 


Then haste, thou atom of a book, 
To young and old with cheery call; 
In town or train, or pastoral nook, 
Thy message has a word to all. 





A DISINTERRED POET. 


Forgotten Books worth Remembering. A Series of Monographs. By 
Richard Herne Shepherd. (No. 1. ‘‘ Studies of Sensation and Event, 
by Ebenezer Jones.) Pickering. 

A few years ago Mr. Swinburne wrote a brilliant magazine 
article in praise of “Joseph and his Brethren,” a dramatic 
poem by Mr. Charles Wells, which had been almost entirely 
neglected when it was first published, and the new edition 
that was promptly issued enabled the public to form its own 
opinion upon the work. Very few of the readers thus found 
for it, we believe, agreed with all that was said in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s generous panegyric, and “ Joseph and his Brethren,” 
excellent as it is on the whole, has already been nearly for. 
gotten again. Not only, however, was a graceful and well 
deserved compliment paid to Mr Wells in his old age, and a 
clear service done to all lovers of good literature by bringing 
within their reach a work quite worthy to be preserved, 
but an example was set which might very properly be followed 
in the case of a good many other buried treasures of quite 
equal value to Mr. Wells’s play. We confess that we think 
the public is generally tolerably right in its verdicts on books 
and their authors; and that, even when it is wrong, it errs 
with more reason than cynics acknowledge. It may show 
shockingly bad taste in preferring Mr. Tupper to, say, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in considering “Ginx’s Baby” to be 
a better work than “ Erewhon;” but there can be no denying 
that the power of attracting attention and satisfying a mul- 
titude of readers is in itself a sign of genius, though an in- 
ferior one, and that a man who fails to exercise any authority 
at all over the public mind does not deserve to be called an 
author. Mr. Arnold and Mr. Butler, moreover, though they 
cannot be regarded as popular favourites, have won quite 
enough favour with the public to save them from oblivion, 
and are pretty sure of ultimately standing in higher estima- 
tion as authors than Mr. Tupper or Mr. Jenkins. As a rule, 
there must be something wrong about a writer who fails to 
find readers, and we suspect that the books having a right to 
live which have died out of recollection are not very numerous. 
At the same time, there are quite enough of them to justify 
kindhearted bibliomaniacs in looking them out, and endea- 
vouring to give them a chance of living again. 

That is what Mr. Shepherd professes himself anxious to do, 
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, or to advise others in doing, by his proposed “Series of 
Monographs,” entitled “ Forgotten Books worth Remem- 
bering.” The contemptible, not to say impudent beginning 
of the work which he has made, however, does not promise 
any useful result. Mr. Shepherd has hitherto shown himself 
too incompetent and unscrupulous a book-maker for his name 
to be any warrant that his fresh undertakings will be 
satisfactorily accomplished; but we are not aware that he 
has produced anything else as pretentiously trumpery as the 
pamphlet before us. His avowed object is to revive interest 
in the almost altogether forgotten poems of Ebenezer Jones, 
the first of several writers neglected by their contemporaries 
to whom he considers that justice should now be done by 
showing that their books are “ worth remembering.” In the 
selection of his first worthy he has not been fortunate. If 
there are no greater men of slighted genius than Ebenezer 
Jones to be resuscitated, the world has not lost very much 
by its apathy and unkindness. At the same time, had Mr. 
Shepherd known much or cared much about Ebenezer Jones, 
and taken the trouble to say something really important 
about him, no complaint could have been made. Ebenezer 
Jones was quite worth bringing to life again by any one com- 
petent to doit. Mr. Shepherd has not done that, however. 
His pamphlet, with a good title, represents nothing more than 
two or three hours’ clumsy paste-and-scissors work. From 
Notes and Queries he has cut out two interesting little 
articles by Mr. D. G. Rosetti and Mr. W. B. Scott, and from 
the old numbers of the Literary Gazette and the Atheneum 
he has extracted unfavourable reviews of Jones’s volume of 
poems. He has also reproduced the Critic’s commendations. 
_ For the rest he has copied half-a-dozen insufficient specimens 
of Ebenezer Jones’s own work, each being accompanied by a 
few words of absurdly inapt laudation. Of one, for instance, 
he says, “To me it seems impossible to over-rate or over- 
praise the matchless music and subtle spirituality of this 
divine and perfect poem;” while he discredits another by 
raving over its “strange weird fascination.” This may be 
profitable literary hack-work, but it is cruelly unjust to the 
man who is mangled by it. The best thing Mr. Shepherd 
can do is to invite or allow some abler and more diligent 
bookworm to act upon the suggestion which he himself has 
borrowed from Mr. Swinburne. 


- For any one who takes that hint, Ebenezer Jones may serve 
aS an average specimen of the author whom the world has 
made a mistake in forgetting. He was bern some seventy 
years ago, and published his one book, “ Studies of Sensa- 
tion and Event,” in 1843, when he was about five-and-twenty 
years of age. Its failure with the critics and the public so 
disappointed him that he gave up writing poems, and became 
a clerk in the City, a Chartist, and “a mere ghost and waif 
of what he had been a few years ago.”’ So says his friend, 
Mr. W. B. Scott, from whom we learn that, in his prime, “ he 
was one of the emotional men we meet with a few times in 
life, whose luck we instinctively fear may be little and bad, 
and not according to their deserts.” ‘ He had quite aban- 
doned himself to politics,’ Mr. Scott adds, “and the last 
time I saw him he told me, with pain, that he could not think 
a single poetic idea, or coin a single rhyme; but that he was 
writing a pamphlet on the currency, which he hoped would 
be more useful!” A man who could thus sink down, how- 
ever much to be commiserated, could hardly have been a great 
poet. That, however, is sufficiently proved by what he did 
write. Mr. Rosetti’s account of his poems is just. “I was 
little more than a lad at the time I first chanced on them,” 
he says ; “ but they struck me greatly, though I was not blind 
to their glaring defects, and even to the ludicrous side of 
their wilful ‘newness; attempting, as they do, to deal 
recklessly with those almost imaccessible combinations in 
nature and feeling which only intense and oft-renewed effort 
may, perhaps, at last approach. For all this, these ‘ Studies’ 
should be and one day will be disinterred from the heaps of 
verse deservedly buried.” Here is a lyric which Mr. Rosetti 
specially commends :— 


When the world is burning! 
Fired within! yet turning 
Round with face unscathed] 





Ere fierce flames, uprushing, 
O’er all lands leap, crushing, 
Till earth fall, fire swathed ; 
Up amidst the meadows, 
Gently through the shadows, 
Gentle flames will glide, 
Small, and blue, and golden ; 
Though by bard beholden, 
When in calm dreams folden,— 
Calm his dreams will bide. 


Where the dance is sweeping, 
Through the greensward peeping 
Shall the soft lights start ; 
Laughing maids, unstaying, 
Deeming it trick-playing, 
High their robes upswaying, 
O’er the lights shall dart ; 
And the woodland haunter 
Shall not cease to saunter 
When, far down some glade 
Of the great world’s burning, 
One soft flame upturning 
Seems, to his discerning, 
Crocus in the shade. 


This other is in a different mcod,and one that was not 
very common to the writer, at any rate when he had pen in 
My wife and child, come close to me, 
The world to us is a stormy sca ; 
With your hands in mine, if your eyes but shine, 
I care not how wild the storm may be. 


For tho fiercest wind that ever blew 
Is nothing to me, so I shelter you: 

No warmth do I lack, for the how] at my back 
Sings down to my heart, ‘‘ Man, bold and true.” 


A pleasant sail, my child! my wife! 
O’er a pleasant sea, to many is life ; 

The wind blows warm, and they dread no storm, 
And wherever they go, kind friends are rife. 


But, wife and child! the love, the love, 
That lifteth us to the saints above, 

Could only have grown where storms have blown, 
The truth and strength of the heart to prove. 


Ebenezer Jones was more at home in the hyper-erotic 
verse which succeeding pocts have elaborated to a high 
degree of perfection. Of this let this “‘ Whimper of Awaken- 
ing Passion” be a sample, the only other extract for which 
we have space :— 


Your hands were a tent for mine eyes, 
As low in your lap I was lain ; 

And I thought as I gazed at my skies 
I will never know otheragain. 


You sang, and your voice through me waved 
Such rapture, I heard myself say, 

** Oh, here is the heaven I have craved, 
Never hence will I wander astray.”’ 


As I lay in your lap, your limbs gavo 
Such beautiful smooth rest to me, 

I told you that thus to be slave, 

I would never consent to be free. 


But now mine eyes under their tent, 

Think such distance from yours, love! is wrong; 
And my mouth wants your mouth to be sent 
Down to him, all undrest, love! of song. 


Oh, I fear if your beautiful limbs 

Still to have me their slave feel inclined ; 
You must either prevent all these whims, 
Or a way, love! to humour them, find. 





FISH AND FISHING. 


Notes on Fish and Fishing. By J.J. Manley, M.A. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 

It is in the nature of things that every good fisherman 

should be an enthusiast. The Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 

tion has no charms for the uninitiate. To the outsider the 
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gentle craft seems to be productive of nothing but chronic 
rheumatism. To the eager follower of every other kind 
of sport the patient pursuit of the angler’s wily victim 
appears dull and insipid in comparison with the excitement of 
the chase, or of a long day, crowned with a big bag, on the 
stubble or the moor. Probably, the fisherman, like the poet, is 
born, not made. The enthusiasm which we believe is essen- 
tial as a characteristic of the perfect angler is congenital, not 
acquired. Nothing but a real love of the sport could sustain 
its devotees through the long hours of patient watching which 
appear to be so unfrequently rewarded with the guerdon of 
success. People must either like fishing very much, disdain 
it altogether, or, after. a very brief trial, give it up in disgust. 

No wonder, then, that, since the time of Izaak Walton, 
whose most perfect idyll would ennoble almost any pursuit, 
the angler’s library should have received frequent additions. 
The writer of the book before us has been told or has read 
that there are no less than 500 persons in the United King- 
dum who make a practice of buying every fresh addition to the 
literature of fishing. Perhaps, the most valuable of his 
“Notes ”’ is that upon this literature, from which we gather 
that an angler’s library would be no bad reading, and that 
the collecting of the books upon this subject would 
be a pursuit at least as intellectual as the accumulation 
of blue china plates for the purpose of converting a 
boudoir into the semblance of a kitchen. We begin with 
Oppian, whose “ Halieutica” was written some time in the 
latter half of the second century. Then, in 1486, we have the 
“ Booke of St. Albans,” published by Wynken de Worde, “in 
which the good and accomplished Prioress of Sopwell, near 
St. Albans, discourses on ‘ The Disporte of Fysshyng.’”’ The 
first edition of the “ Booke of St. Albans” was reprinted in 
fac-simile by Mr. Haslewood (London) 1819, and the separate 
“ Treatyse of Fysshing with an Angle,” taken from this work, 
was reprinted by Pickering in 1827. Leonard Mascall’s 
“Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line and All Other 
Instruments Thereto Belonging,” published in 1590, is the 
next book mentioned by our author. Then come “Gyndall’s 
Hawking, Hunting, Fowling, and Fishing,” 1596; and Gar- 
diner’s “ Booke of Angling or Fishing,” which appeared in 
1606, which teaches us, “ by conference with Scriptures, the 
agreement between the Fisherman, Fishes and Fishing of 
both natures, temporale and spirituale.” This, according to 
Mr. Manley’s classification, brings us to the close of the pre- 
Waltonian period of angling literature. Barber's “ Art of 
Angling”. was published only two years before the first 
edition of the “‘ Compleat Angler.” That immortal work it 
would be obviously out of place to discuss in a notice of Mr. 
Manley’s “ Notes.” Its rank as an English classic will, 
mrobably, never be disputed, and it certainly is one of those 
00ks without which no Englishman’s library is complete, 
whether he he a brother of the angle or no. It is a curious 
coincidence, noticed by Mr. Manley, that the publishers of his 
“‘ Notes” carry on business on the site of Izaak’s former resi- 
dence in Fleet-street. About sixty editions of the “ Angler” 
have been published. 

Of works on angling issued since Walton’s time Mr. Manley 
gives us a lengthy, and, we should think, a tolerably complete 
list. Into this list want of space forbids us to follow him, 
but we will venture to assert that Mr. Manley’s own book is 
among the pleasantest ; and his farrago libelli, as he himself 
seems content that it should be called, contains the cream of 
the literature of the angle which has preceded its ap- 
pearance. 

We recognise the feeling of a true sportsman in the kindly 
words Mr. Manley has for the London angler, for whom he 
professes great respect, “though he isa roughish customer some- 
times to look at.” We have had often reason to suspect the 
“sportmanliness ” of some of those whohave madeliterary and 
artistic capital out of the perennial Cockney sportsman. 
Such caricature requires the hand of a master, and the quiet 
humour of “ Mr. Briggs” may be imitated, but will not be re- 

eated till we have another John Leech among us. “I think 
it a matter for congratulation,” says Mr. Manley, “that so 
many hundreds of genuine working-men, from the shop-tied 
masters and men down to the literally ‘ horny-handed sons of 
toil,’ take such intense pleasure in the innocent and healthful 


recreation of angling; and I am glad that the railway com. 
panies, by the issue of ‘angling tickets’ at vedaced: fares 
(under the management of the Central Committee of Anglers), 
grant facilities of sport to those to whom the saving of g 
shilling is an object.” There is a catholicity of s mpathy 
about this which we might expect from a disciple of the gentle 
Izaak Walton. The last “ Note,” that on Thames Angling, ig 
of the same genial character, and the virtues and faults of 
the Thames fisherman are fairly and impartially commented 
upon. Mr. Manley is not only an enthusiastic fisherman, 
but is also one of the devotees of the Thames, ag alj 
are who really know our English river. He loves jt 
above all other rivers. He was born on the Thames 


(i.e., on its banks). [Being born on the Thames reminds one . 


of an eminent statesman who avowed that he was “ born in 
a library.”] Mr. Manley knows every inch of. the.river from 
its source to the Nore, and could map out every reach from 
Oxford to Richmond. He loves the river-side cottages and 
the quaint and quiet little inns that are to be found on its 
banks, and he hates the “ stinko-rattle pots by a euphemism 
entitled steam-launches,” which are doing more every year 
to spoil the sweet quiet of the Thames, and to destroy its 
beauties by transferring the appanage of the artist and the 
angler to the plutocracy that has invaded its calm waters with 
ubiquitous vulgarity. . 

We have no space to write as fully as we could wish of this 
charming book. It has most of the virtues which we can 
expect in a work of the sort. It is unpretending in the best 
sense of the word. It is evidently the work of a scholar and 
a gentleman, and, as such, is remarkable for a complete 


absence of pedantry and for the fulness of its information.’ 


In the first “Note” on Ichthyology we have a simple and 
intelligible account of the subject of which it treats. “The 
Literature of Fishing” we have noticed, In other “ Notes” 
fishing is treated as a fine art and as a sport, and then every 
river fish, except the salmon (on which we are promised, “per. 
haps, some day,” a separate treatise), has a Note to itself. 
The book should occupy a place on every fisherman’s shelves, 
but we can also recommend it to those of our readers who, 


not possessing the patient enthusiasm which is requisite ina- 


working brother of the gentle craft, are yet interested in its 
literature, to which, graced as it is by the elegance of a 
Walton, the “ Notes” before us are no unworthy addition. 


ey 


WOOD ANEMONE. ; : ieee 


Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Randolph. London: Hurst and Blackett. — 


“Wood Anemone” would bea good novel for the sea shore, 


It does not do, for sea-shore reading, to have a book that —— 


keeps you hurrying on to see what is going to happen next, 
so that you do not get any pleasure out of the sea at all, and, if 
no one were near to warn, might find the tide over your 
feet before you knew it had turned, and so that the book is 
ended almost as soon as begun and you are there stranded 
with nothing to read. A sea shore novel should be one of 
which you can read a few pages quietly but not altogether 
uninterested, then for a few minutes gaze at the sea or fling 
pebbles into it or make investigations into the abode an 

habits of some small specimen of marine zoology crawling 
within reach, and then read on again, not having lost the 
thread of the story and not too minutely particular about 
finding your place again to a line or a page. It must have @ 
plot somewhere, somehow, for you to be able to connect your 
memories as you read, but the plot must have no intricacies, 
no problems, above all no detective puzzles to have you 
closely following out a cobweb clue through one incident after 
another till you come to the goal at the end of the third 
volume. Nor must the plot be mixed up with dates and 
pedigrees and inter-marriages, with testamentary complica- 
tions and the technicalities and elaborate surprises of law 
suits, for how can the sea-shore realer keep his memory 
clear on such hard matters when he has 59 much idleness to 
attend to betweenwhiles? Study of charavter is harmless 
because nobody need task his mind with observing it unless 
he chooses ; he can follow the story without that; but then. 
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for that same reason, it is a useless waste of the 
writer’s pains, and had better be foregone. There must 
be no secrets from the reader; he must, from the 
beginning, see transparently, without effort, through any mys- 
teries by which it may be necessary to bewilder the personages 
of the novel; if anybody commits a crime with complete con- 
cealment, the reader must find him out without the exertion 
of a thought; if anybody assumes a disguise, the reader must 
have no other difficulty about it than a mild perplexity as to 
chow it could have taken in anybody. A 

y “Wood Anemone ”’ has all these suitabilities. It has even 
another, one we have not mentioned as essential because it is 
one which the necessities of three-volume measure make so 
rare as to be almost non-existent, and that is a liberal amount 
of letterpress to the page, so that a volume may hold out for 
a long lounge’s reading. There is in Mrs. Randolph’s three 
volumes no sprawling and stretching to make five score words 
fill a page; the type, though as large as purblind eyes need 
ask, is pleasantly compact, and one never has the discomfort 
of pursuing a monster-looking, though for the contents of it 
only reasonably long speech, over a couple of pages without the 
longed for break to the eye of the fair white space that sepa- 
rates speaker from speaker. Mrs. Randolph is equal to 


making her honest bookful without the eking out of Pro-, 


‘crustean printers ; and consequently the sea-shore reader, 
instead of being scanted of his due quantity of something to 
read inside her covers, will find the allowance twice or even 
thrice as much -as that of several other novels of the season 
owe could name. 

A Werecommend, then, “ Wood Anemone” to that large class of 
sea-shore loungers who have not the moral energy honestly todo 
nothing and be the better for it. It is a comfort to them to 
have an open novelin sight, so that they may be certain they are 
not doing nothing, but are diligently amusing themselves. 
They are not always reading, to be sure, but they can always 
feel that they are going to read, and that removes from them 
the suspicion of being in that unoccupied condition which Dr. 
Watts has taught us to dread. And for their needs a book 
must be one “ to be read but not curiously.” 

But “ Wood Anemone,” read curiously, as a reviewer must 
read it for duty’s sake, is no encourager of laziness and wander- 
ing thoughts. For it is dull reading, and so dull that you must 
brace yourself to it as to a task, and keep your mind fixed to 
it with the pious resolution we inculcate upon small. school- 
boys over their Latin accidence. Why it should be so dull is 
a puzzle. There is a heroine who is very haughty, a thing 
which in itself generally suffices for making a novel inter- 
esting enough to invite, at all events, the inquisitive selection 
which is implied in skipping, and there is an upper class and 
highly educated forger and burglar, and there is a duke, and 
several lords and ladies—all the dramatis persone and ma- 
chinery, in fact,of the most enthralling and exciting sensation 
novel. And yet dulness, which is distinctly not a crime of 
the sensation novel, is heavy throughout this careful and cor- 
rect work of fiction. Considering the not-to-be-looked for 
and even melodramatic nature of many of the incidents, 
quite forbidding any explanation of the deficiency of interest 
as reproducing with a too successful fidelity the deficiency of 
interest to outsiders of ordinary lives, and all the other ad- 
vantages for arousing the reader to which we have referred, 
we were sorely tempted to come to the conclusion that it 
must be because this work of fiction is careful and correct 
that it is dull. We have ended, however, in perceiving that 
the cause of such unusual tediousness with such small pretext 
for it is in the monotony of each character. The characters 
are like units in an arithmetical problem, each of which must 
always carry the same force and have the same relations to 
the others according to inevitable laws. Six is six and seven 
is seven ; Zoe is staid and Katinka is selfish ; Harcourt Yol- 
land is an unscrupulous plotter; Lord Cartmel is an edifying 
young nobleman. Mrs. Randolph seems to be so entirely with- 
out observation of character, let alone insight, as not to note 
that even the most common-place and even the most smoothly- 
lived persons have a varléty in their composition which pre- 
cludes their performing their leading qualities in the unalterable 
and ready repetition with which an accurately constructed 
musical box brings out its tunes as their due stops are 





touched. And her musical boxes have so few tunes apiece ! 
One virtue linked to a thousand crimes might make an inte- 
resting charac*:r, but one virtue or one vice linked to nothing 
else is really not enough for a personage; and Mrs. Randolph’s 
personages have rarely more than that allowance, and often 
but half of it. 

‘The story, apart from the episodaical incidents, is very 
slight ; but we would not call that a fault in itself. If the 
main story be in fact none at all, be only that John made an 
offer of marriage and Mary accepted it, it is enough if it 
serves naturally and fitly as thread for the episodes hung on 
it. Here the whole question of the main story is whether 
Lord Cartmel’s eresiinathek will give her consent to his 
marrying Zoe, and the question is solved by the death of 
Zoe’s baby half-sister, and also of her stepmother, leaving 
her assured of the whole of her father’s fortune and so an 
eligible wife in the old lady’s eyes. Old Lady Cartmel 
believes that a clause in her husband’s will can be used by 
her to take away her grandson’s estate, at any time after his 
majority at twenty-five, if he marries without her leave. Mrs. 
Randolph evidently does not know whether she believes in 
the validity of this extraordinary power or not. It looks as 
if she had believed in it and meant to use it as the keystone 
of the tale she was constructing, but, wisely doubtful of 
her law, before she came to the use of it she intended, 
resolved to treat it slightingly as of no importance. Lady 
Cartmel, to be sure, does forbid the marriage, but nothing 
serious comes of that. Her grandson thinks for a few days 
that if, as of course he means to do, he marries Zoe—whose 
father is, just after Lady Cartmel’s refusal, apparently ruined 
—he shall have to live on the five hundred a year rent of a 
Scotch estate he has and on what he may earn as a painter, 
and Zoe’s father, under the same belief, is afraid to sanction 
a@ marriage which will so impoverish the young man; but, 
when they tell Zoe, she at once remarks that,as Lord Cartmel 
has got the estate and can can sell it forthwith if he likes and 
then marry, there can be be no control over him with regard 
to it by Lady Cartmel, and thenceforth nobody thinks the 


clause of any real consequence. But, to make all pleasant, | 


Zoe becomes, as we have said, only child of her father—who, 
of course, was not really ruined—and Lady Cartmel approves 
the marriage. 


To relieve this story we have, first in importance, the 


villany of Harcourt Yolland, the gentleman who breaks into 


the house of his partner, Zoe’s father, to rob his secret desk 


of large sums and sit down at it to forge cheques, and in the 
course of his burglarious act shoots Zoe in the conservatory, 
and who by revealing the naughty girl, the Princess Katinka’s, 
treacherous flirtations with another man, loses her the hand 
of the Duke. He is the most obliging of any of the villains 
of fiction we have yet met, for he takes the trouble to give 
Katinka, niece of the man he has robbed and all but ruined, 
and with herself the strongest reasons to hate and fear him, 
careful and complete particulars how to prove his guilt, to 
recover the stolen property, and to make sure of his capture. 
We have also the bad ways of Katinka; but they are very 
uninteresting. And every reader, no matter whether pro- 
Russian or anti-Russian in his political and social sympa- 
thies, will, if he reads closely eee to keep any memory 
of foregone pages, become irritable under the incessant 
foolish httle irrelevant skits and flaunts at Russian morality 
dragged in dpropos of Katinka’s flirtations and “sly minx” 
duplicities. Katinka, with a Russian father and English 
mother, and brought up in Russia in such a fashion that she 
arrives in England a proficient in English slang, misbehaves 
in ways in which, alas! some English girls, abusing that in 
itself wholesome liberty of English girls which amazes con- 
have succeeded in making her an especially hateworthy young 
tinental nations, do misbehave; and Mrs. Randolph would 
hussey, if she had not made her guile so ludicrously trans- 
parent that the whole account is incredible and Katinka but 
another of her mechanical puppets. But, here and there and 
everywhere through the three volumes when Katinka’s 
naughtinesses are in question, we have comments about 
Russian “views of truth,” “Muscovite duplicity” and so 
forth, with parrot reiteration, till we are fairl wearied.. 
“ Why,” thinks Haycourt Yolland, when he finds Katinka ia, 
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Kensington Gardens with a secret lover, whom he mistakes 
for the Duke, “‘ Why should the Princess condescend to those 
clandestine proceedings merely to meet a man whom she saw 
every day, wnless, indeed, tt were to satisfy the Russian 
passion for intrigue and tortuous, deceitful ways?’ And 
this comment, more or less varied, is the cry, like the burden 
of a ballad, over and over and over again whaler this weak 
little flirt of an Anglo-Russian is in question, so many times 
that, intending, pencil in hand, to score and count them, we 
(and for this purpose we was a real plural of two persons) 
grew fainthearted on the way and gave up the task. That 
Mrs. Randolph should, with this incessant screaming against 
a particular nationality, endeavour to make explanations of 
misdoings which, though, as she puts them, not very life-like, 
are common to female human nature all over the world, 
gives the measure of her psychology as well as of her common 
sense, 





MOLLY BAWN. 
Mclly Dawn, By the Author of ‘‘ Phyllis.” London: Smith and Elder. 


We must commence by drawing a distinction between a 
voquette and a flirt, lest such praises as we are inclined to 
bestow upon the heroine of this book should be misunder- 
stood and interpreted as approval of the general practices of 
flirtation. A coquette likes admiration, and so does a flirt, and 
both of them are induced to go out of their way to seek it; 
but the coquette seeks admiration and strives to make herself 
attractive rather for the sake of flattering her own vanity 
and of being a focus of attraction to the other sex. The flirt’s 
ulterior aim is to win love which she does not reciprocate ; it 
is for this that she courts admiration. When she has won the 
love at which she has been aiming she is content to throw it 
away and to seek a new conquest. The coquette need 
not have any arridre pensée of winning real affection; 
homage, not love, is what she craves. If she finds 
that she has unwittingly won the latter, she is apt 
to draw in her horns and to be dismayed at the results of her 
folly. She likes attentions but not intentions; and admira- 
tion without affection. The two terms are often used 
synonymously; yet, if a difference does exist, it is such as 
we have stated. The flirt is heartless and selfish; the 
coquette impulsive and vain, but nothing worse. 

Having thus defined, we may premise that Molly Bawn is 
a thorough little coquette ; her coquetry may almost be called 
artless, yet coquetry it undoubtedly is. She is pretty, and 
she is aware of the fact (what young lady is so gifted, and 
withal unconsious of her endowment?) Her temperament 
is foreshadowed in the opening chapter, where she and her 
half-brother and sister-in-law are awaiting the arrival of the 
guest who is to be Molly’s fate hereafter. Tired of waiting 
for this late arrival, Molly stares at herself in a glass, and 
laments that she has “ taken such pains with her hair” and 
attire generally. Then she says to her brother, “ John, since 
there is no one else to admire me, do say (whether you 
think it or not) I am the prettiest person you ever saw.” 
Molly strikes up a warm friendship with the new-comer, 
Luttrell, within a few hours of his arrival. She at once con- 
fesses herself overjoyed at his arrival; but the reason she 
assigns is characteristic of her :—“If you only knew as well 
as I do the terrible, never-ending dulness of this place, you 
would understand how one could long for the coming of any 
one.” Like Congreve’s “fair Amoret,” Molly is “ coquette 
and coy at once.” She likes to be admired and to receive at- 
tentions ; she might, doubtless would, be styled “ forward” by 
old maids and strait-laced people; but she is coy of winning 
love, and even at the idea of awakening it. Yet she recounts 
to Luttrell with naive candour the divers proposals which 
she, even at nineteen, has already received from the successive 
curates of the parish and other admirers. Luttrell is soon 
hopelessly in love, yet it is some time before Molly recipro- 
cates his affections; but a temporary tiff between them brings 
matters to a climax, and he proposes. She accepts him, 
nfter some momentary hesitation, but shews the real 
state of her feelings when she says, “To be made 
love to always, every day, would kil me.’ Neverthe- 





less, they are engaged, and before Luttrell leaves Molly 
receives an invitation to visit her grandfather, a wealthy 
landed proprietor, whom old age, ill health, and ill-temper | 
combined have made a misanthropical tyrant. Molly’s © 
mother committed a mésalliance as an Amherst (in old Mr, ~ 
Amherst’s eyes) when she became the second wife of Mr, . 
Massereene, an Irish gentleman of small means; and, thou 
she was his favourite daughter, he foreswore all further com. . 
munication with her. Till now he has ignored Molly; and 
two other grandchildren, Marcia Ambherst and Philip 
Shadwell, stand highest in his good graces, waiting eagerly to 
stand in his shoes when he shall pass over to the majority, 
These two have engaged themselves to each other. The old 
man realises the motives of their devotion to him, and 
his goodwill is not increased by the discovery of a half. 
finished letter from Marcia to her mother, lamenting her 
grandfather's tenacity of life; nor by learning that Shadwell 
is speculating upon his expectations by means of post obits, 
Molly soon carries all before her at Herst Royal, where Lut. 
trell soon joins the party. Her coquetry conquers Shadwell, 
and also one Plantagenet Potts (whose name, and charac. 
teristics of ugliness and good nature are hardly original, we 
fear.) Molly is, however, pained when she finds that she hag 
won Philip Shadwell’s love, and strives to keep him at a dis. 
tance. Luttrell is naturally jealous, and we are afraid to say 
how many lovers’ quarrels are recorded between them; 
thrice, at least, in the course of the book is their engagement 
broken off only to be speedily renewed with increased 
warmth. When Molly coaxingly rubs her cheek against Lut: 
trell’s sleeve, like a spaniel courting a caress, the citadel sur. 
renders unconditionally. We can hardly say that we should» 
like a sister or daughter of ours to play the hoyden as does 
Molly, lest worse should befall them; and yet we 
must confess that there is a charm in the wayward 
and coquettish heroine which makes us condone as soon 
as we have censured. When her love has once been 
really kindled, she is devoted to Luttrell, though the latter’s 
expectations are meagre, while Philip Shadwell, her cousin, 
is heir presumptive to the twenty thousand a year of Herst- 
Royal, so soon as his grandfather shall be good enough to take 
his departure. We cannot say that Molly is an unnatural 
character ; we have actually known girls more or less like her, 
whose coquetry was only skin deep, and whose affection was 
warm, trusting, sincere, and honest. It is part of the license 
of an author to combine this amount of eccentricity of 
character with faultlessness of face and figure, and witha 
voice that entrances all who hear her sing. Admitting thata 
Molly Bawn is a possible though a very rare occurrence in 
life, we may then say that the story has a natural and 
unaffected tone throughout, and that the reality of the con- 
versations and predicaments, and the absence of artificialit 
in the other characters which compose the setting to this 
jewel, are quite refreshing after the amount of trashy 
novels which it has been our fate to wade through of 
late. If the tone of the conversations were less natural, 
and the pictures less artistically drawn, Molly might at 
once appear a flirt, whose good points were inconsistent 
with her predilections. There is no striking incident 
throughout the book ; the interest depends upon the vivacity 
of the narration, to which we give all credit. The sev 
walking gentlemen and ladies play their parts well and keep 
the piece going admirably. There is a good comedy of errors, 
wherein a Sir Penthony Stafford has to woo and win his 
own wife, whom he has married without previous acquaint- 
ance, and under a special agreement that so soon as the 
ceremony was over they should separate for ever. A curious 
will of an uncle, which made their marriage the sole condi 
tion of succeeding to his estate, is the reason assigned for 
this eccentric arrangement; but we must parenthetically 
state that, legally, the conditions would havé been inopera- 
tive in the absence of specific trusts (of which the author 
makes no mention). This sort of will is a favourite, though 
impossible, resource of novelists, 

How Molly breaks her silken fetters with Luttrell 
to rivet them anew; how her brother dies suddenly, 2! 
leaves her and his family destitute; how she disdains 
her grandfather’s offer that she shall live with him a 








his heiress and leave her sister-in-law to starve; how 
she becomes a star upon the stage of the concert-room in 
order to support his brother’s widow and family ; how, in 
the end, she find herself mistress of Herst Royal, and the 
inevitable sequel results, we recommend our readers to study 
for themselves. The book, though it pourtrays coquetry, is 
singularly free from the least sowpgon of coarseness, and 
would not corrupt a girl in her teens, which is a good deal to 
be able to say of any modern novel, which at the same time 
has the faculty of being clever and amusing. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The Nineteenth Century is an exceptionally strong number 
of an exceptionally strong magazine, and, of all the more ex- 
pensive magazines, is best worth its half-crown. The view of 
“England’s Mission” taken by Mr. Gladstone has already 
been made familiar to all readers of any daily paper. Mr. 
Edward Dicey’s translation of Nubar Pasha’s “ Essay on Our 
New Indian Protectorate”’ introduces us, not for the first time, 
to an intelligent Armenian, who, if his administrative ability 
is at all equal to the task of carrying out his theories, would 
be better employed in Asia Minor than even now, in Egypt. 
Ladies who read the Nineteenth Century will find a genial 
change from politics in turning to the ‘Ceremonial Use of 
Flowers,’ by Miss Agnes Lambert. There is, perhaps, an 
ostentation of Greek in it, but it is thoroughly readable and 
enjoyable. 


Blackwood’s Magazine used of old to be famed for three 
things—vigorous polical writing, stirring stories, and good 
classical work. This month’s number reminds us of a fame 
that some thought past for ever. The article on “The 
Liberal Party and the Church of Scotland” is vigorous, even 
to the verge of absolute abusiveness, and shows something 
more than mere literary animosity. The tale of “A Fetish 
City” is quite equal to any of the “ Tales from Blackwood” 
which have been for so many years popular when published 
in volumes for literary use. Theodore Martin’s translations 
from Heine, though they fail to convey in many respects the 
delicate grace of the original, are really more than worth the 
whole price of the magazine. The quaint simplicity of the 
notions embodied in Heine’s lyrics is very well reproduced, but 
the tenderness of expression which the German language 
possesses above all others can hardly be represented in our 
more matter-of-fact tongue. “Lay your dear little hand on 
my heart, my fair,” is, perhaps, as good English as one could 
expect for “ Lieb Liebchen leg’s Hiindchen auf Herze mein ;” 
but somehow the bloom of the plum has been lost in the 
plucking. 

Cornhill is a readable and varied number. “ Rose Cherril,” 
an exile’s love story, is improbable enough, but will amuse 
the reader. “ The Age of the Sun and the Earth” is about 
as interesting as magazine science generally is, and about as 
original. ‘Child’s Play” is a charming little article, and for 
those who think with us will be the chief recommendation 
of this number. “The Centaurs,” of which we have the first 
of two parts, promises well as a classical essay. 


The most conspicuous thing in the Dublin University 
Magazine is a photograph of Stopford Brooke, an old contri- 
butor to the Magazine, but better known as a popular 
preacher. The photograph hardly does as much justice to its 
subject as the article that follows it. We need not here 
enter into a criticism of Bloomsbury Chapel theology, but 
Mr. Brooke has entitled himself to be called a characteristic 
of theage. “Three day’s out of Harness” is not bad for a 
short, light article. ‘The Orbit of the Irregular” is eccen- 
tric. “The Suppliant Zeus” is better than the average of 
magazine poetry, though it is but the developement of an old 
and familiar idea. ‘The Phantasy,” by an old conbributor, is 
worth the reading. 


Those who have read the earlier chapters of the “ Adven- 
tures of a Field Cricket” will do no harm if they buy Lon- 
don Society this month for the continuation. “Blue Eyes 
and Golden Hair,’ by Annie Thomas, promises about what 
might be expected from the author. There is too much 
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Switzerland in this number, though the two Swiss articles are 
the best things {n it. 


In Temple Bar the central article is a story, entitled “The 
Cracked Tumbler,” which, by the way, was not a tumbler 
and not cracked. The story is a fair specimen of the high 
sensational kind. “The First Night in Cyprus” must be 
called “opportune.” It is that and little else. “Claver- 
house” is a laborious and not altogether unsuccessful attempt 
to perform the now familiar historical task of rehabilitating 
a black character. The mistake of most of these essays on 
characters of past times is that they are brought up to be 
tried by our standard, of which, practically, they knew nothing. 

Macmillan opens with an article on Cyprus by Mr. Hamilton 
Lang, late Consul for the Island. The article is naturally 
good enough as regards its facts, but sadly wanted editing. 
It begins as a simple and unadulterated “Blue Book,” and 
ends with a sort of narrative. The editorial “we” and the 
personal “I” are strangely intermingled. There is a good 
essay on Schuman as a musical critic, but its opening pages 
are uninvitingly metaphysical. When we get to Schuman’s 
own work we arrive at the readable. ‘Two sides toa Saint ”’ 
may be best described as the speech of .he “ Devil’s Advocate” 
apropos of the canonisation of St. Francis de Sales. People 
who are interested in finding out that a man called a saint 
was, after all, “no better than he should be,” and had crying 
faults as well as singular graces, will find Mr. Bacon’s article 
well worth their attention. 


People who care to be introduced to a lady who “ did not 
faint but cried likea child, and wobbled all over like a jelly,” 
should buy Belgravia this month for the sake of reading “ A 
Mayfair Mystery.” Having bought it, they should read Mr. 
Forbes’s article,entitled “ Bird or aera r”’ anarticle 
containing a good deal of popular paleontology. “The Game 
of Bowls”’ is also a thoroughly good article in this number. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine opens with the first half of a 
story, by Mr. G. A. Sala, good enough to make it worth one’s 
while to spend a second shilling on its conclusion next 
month. Mr. Richard Proctor gives us a good article on “The 
Recent Eclipse Observations,” touching on the vexed question 
of the intra-Mercurial planet, Vulcan, a planet which has 
been many years named in anticipation of the proof of its 
existence. 


In the Argosy, Mrs. Henry Wood’s novel, “ Pomeroy 
Abbey,” begins to swarm with ghosts, and will, therefore, not 
fail to attract attention. ‘Three Meetings” is a story which 
redeems itself from the charge of being unnatural by being 
sensational. 

The Contemporary Review ‘ann with a severe attack by 
Mr. E. A. Freeman upon Mr. Froude’s “Life and Times of 
Thomas 4 Becket,” the main conclusion of which is that “ if 
history means truth, if it means fairness, if it means faith- 
fully reporting what contemporary sources record, and draw- 
ing reasonable inferences from their statements, then Mr. 
Froude is no historian.” Man was never called liar with 
a better grace, or a more unmistakeable emphasis. We may 
leave the fight to the two champions; but it is not unpleasant 
to sit among the spectators at the price of half a crown. 

The Fortnightly Review is a thoroughly metaphysical 
mumber by reason of three articles, “ Dreams and Realities,” 
by Leslie Stephen; “ Hallucinations of the Senses,” by 
Henry Maudsley; and “ The Doctrine of Mecemperctiats, 
by Professor Knight. This last is well worth reading, and 
seems, towards its close, to work in favour of the doctrine on 
the economical ground that the alternative is a prodigality 
in the creation of spiritual immortal existences. Perhaps, it 
does not much matter whether Professor Knight is right: or 
wrong; but he manages to amuse people who have a wurn for 
that kind of specuiation. 

Fraser’s Magazine would have to be called dull—at a time 
when people are tired of politics and would prefer not to hear 
any more about Asiatic Turkey—were it not for a charming 
little article—the first of a series—on “ Holidays, in Eastern 
France.” The theme might be thought to have been worked 
out; but those who read this article will havea different 
opinion, 
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Some of the French Legitimist journals have fallen foul of M. 
Anatole de la Forge, director of the Press, for his Republicanism. 
They point out to him that his grandmother fell a victim to “La 
Guillotine ”’ in 1793, and that it is unworthy of the descendant 
of a woman killed by the Revolution to take a place among the 
ranks of the successors to the principles of ’89. To all which 
recrimination M. Anatole de la Forge has quietly replied to the 
effect that, because his ancestress was unjustly condemned and 
exccuted at Arras during thé rule of one Republic, it does not 
necessarily follow that the present Republic is unworthy of his 
adherence. With all respect for the memory of his relative, and 
sorrow for her unhappy death, he fails to see how M. Gambetta 
is in any sense responsible for a crime committed in the last cen- 
tury. Really,the opponents of the Republic must be put to ter- 
rible shifts when they are driven to such efforts to alienate the 
followers of the Government. This idea of the inheritance, as it 
were, by one Republic of the odium attaching to the crimes of 
any preceding Republic is ingenious, but scarcely admissible. 


Athens has developed a dislike to dramatic satire which it cer- 
tainly did not possess in the days of Aristophanes. The people 
whose ancestors gazed with composure on the caricatured eccen- 
tricities of a Socrates and the buffooneries of a Cleon cannot now 
endure upon their stage a fancied burlesque of a foreign states- 
man. M.Sardou’s ‘* Rabagas”’ having been produced at Athens a 
few days back, public indignation soon caused its withdrawal, 
and the Greek Press has loudly expressed its indignation at the 
insult to M. Gambetta and to Hellenic sympathy with M. Gam- 
betta contained in the attempt to play the comedy. It is impos- 
sible not to admire the enthusiasm for liberty which thus vents 
itself in defence of the maker of the French Republic; but it is 
a pity that Athenian fervour should be compelled by its prin- 
ciples to lose a brilliant play because of an assumed,and certainly 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of its author to satirise M. 
Gambetta. 


We are, it seems, to have two dramatic versions of ‘‘ Clarissa,” 
one by Mr. Wills, the other by Mr. Boucicault. It is not diffi- 
cult to anticipate the peculiarities in the construction of both 
theee dramas. We can see already in Mr. Wills’s piece the 
scencs of what will be called idyllic simplicity and happiness, 
contrasting, when the proper time comes, with gentle and low- 
toned pathos ; we can see surprises coming in where nobody ex- 
pects them, and everything passing off smoothly where everyhody 
looked for a surprise, and the end of the play not coming at all 
when people felt certain it had arrived, and the whole drama 
rather fading away than getting to a conclusion. On the other 
hand, we can surely see in Mr. Boucicault’s piece all the ad- 
mirably arranged mechanical surprises coming in like well- 
trained waiters exactly when they ought to be expected, all the 
vigorous roll and rattle of theatrical sensation, the proper ap- 
pcals at the right time to pity and terror and the heroic virtues, 
and the curtain coming plump down at the proper word of the 
legitimate finale. We confess we do not exactly see how the 
comic Irishman is to be fitted in, but we presume he will be got 
in somehow. And kindly Samuel Richardson, as Thackeray calls 
him, how pleased he would be with it all! 


Whoever invented the phrase ‘‘ professional beauties”? cha- 
racterised very happily the fair beings whose photographs, for no 
other reason than that their originals happen to be good-looking, 
stare at us from every shop-window. There is something essen- 
tially business-like in this new and extraordinary traffic, which 
decidedly takes away from that feeling of higher culture which, 
according to Goethe, ought to be encouraged by looking on 
beautiful faces. But it has its advantages. Were a modern 
Burgundy to stray by chance into the cabinet of a modern 
Orleans, and find his wife’s portrait keeping company with many 
another beauty in his friend’s album, Burgundy would know 
that Orleans had bought it for a shilling round the corner, and 
neither heads nor hearts would be broken. 





: readings and dramatic entertainments in the Isle of Wight. 


The honour of having given the first idea of the phonograph ig 
now claimed for the Paris L’Illustration, which in 1854 pab. 
lished an article on ‘‘ Electrical Transmission of Speech,” by-a 
M. Charles Bourseul, soldier in the African army, containing the 
following passage :—‘‘ Suppose one were to speak near a move. 
able metal plate, so flexible as not to lose any of the vibrations 
produced by the voice, and that this plate shouid alternately 
establish and interrupt communication with a battery, you 


might have at a distance another plate which would produce at - 


the same time the same vibrations. An electric battery, two 
vibrating plates, and a metal thread would be sufficient.” 


In order to test the strength of the Salle des Coquilles in the 
palace at Potsdam, preparatory to the ball in honour of the 
marriage of Princess Marie, novel means were employed. A 
battalion of soldiers were marched into the room, and were given 
the unexpected command to dance. The soldiers were surprised 
at first, but, with a little encouragement from their officers, they 
fell readily to this new evolution, and the solidity of the room 
was soon amply evidenced by the improvised figures of these 
braves militaires, who made the most of their unexpected ball. 


The ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’’ ought to be accurate; so we 
are surprised to find it falling into the error, in the article on 
“English Literature,” in its last volume, just published, of 
speaking of Richardson’s most famous novel as “‘ Clarissa Har. 
lowe.” The name of the book is ‘‘ Clarissa.” It is, however, a 
very often-made mistake to add the surname to the young lady’s 
Christian name when describing the book which contains her 
melancholy adventures; but it would be just as reasonable tc 
insist upon speaking of the novels “Emma Woodhouse” and 
** Henry Pelham.” 


People say that some disappointment was felt in Ireland at the 
fact that Professor George Allman, the eminent naturalist, him. 
self an Irishman, was not chosen as President of the British 
Association during its sittings in Dublin. The Irish metropolis 
would have appreciated a compliment to one who was so long 
Professor in the University of Dublin. 


The foundation of a School of Beauty in London, if such an 
event ever does take place, is ingenious in idea, but how far it is 
suited to our age remains to be seen. It would not have sur. 
prised Andreas Capellanus or Martial d’Auvergne, and the 
eighteenth century has its secrets. But we have scarcely that 
lightness of heart which made glad the Regency, nor can we im 
these days of doubt lay down laws upon beauty with the calm 
authority of Renaissance writers. Even Feydeau’s ‘‘ Art de 
Plaire ’’ is not exhaustive. 


An admirable chart of the Island of Cyprus has been brought 
out by Mr. Wyld, of Charing-cross, containing, besides a map ol 
the island on a scale of ten miles to an inch, others on a small 
scale, showing the agricultural and geological features of our 
latest acquisition. In addition, there are plans of Cerinia, the 
ancient Cerynea, Famagousta Road, Salamis, Larnaca, and 
Limasol. The map will prove useful to the general reader, is 
large enough to be marked with advantage by military or other 
students, and is altogether quite the best of the island, produced 
by private enterprise, that we have yet seen. 


A South Russian daily paper began of late to make very ite 
gular appearances, coming out sometimes only two or three times 
a week. In reply to numerous demands, the editor gave the 
frank explanation for this erratic proceeding. The paper was 
often in want of information, often in want of copy, often im 
want of writers, often in want of money, and sometimes when 
it had all these, it was in want of readers. . 


How long will M. Paul Granier, self-styled De Cassagnac, bé 
permitted to abuse the patience of the Republic? Invalidation 
will have at least the effect of improving the moral atmospheré 
of the Chamber, but, if the distinguished duellist goes ‘‘ on the 
stump”’ with sedition, the advantage is not untempered. 


Mrs. Monckton and Sir Charles Young have been giving 
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Besant, Walter, and James Rice.—The Monks of Thelema. In 3 vols. (Crown 
8vo). Chatto ahd Windus. 31s. 6d. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 
ns 
THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 


offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post frec, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 143. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 103. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1103. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 





may commence at any time. &: 
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THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d, 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,683, AUGUST 31, 1878. 


Notes and Comments. 
The Mission to Cabul. The Surrender of the Dairah. A Famine Mismanaged, 
Canada and the United States. Our Indian Mahomedauns. 
The Argyleshire Election. Reorganisation in Whitehall. Poor People’s Babies, 
Hells. The Miseries of Coming Home. 





The English in South America. Professor Fawcett on Free Trade. 
Our Malay Conquests. Pious Communism. India and Her Neighbours, 
Poor Law Evils. Wynyard of High Wynyard. 
Margery Travers. George Cruickshank. Roydenhurst, 
The Lord Hermitage. One and Three, 


Variorum Notes, New Books and New Editions, 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C, 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON, 
SESSION 1878-79. 





The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on TUESDAY, 
October 1. Introductory Lecture, at 8 p.m., by Professor Lankester, M.A., F.R.5S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Departments of Engineering and Fine Arts) will begin on WEDNES- 
DAY, October 2nd. Introductory lecture at 3 p.m., by Professor Henry Morley. 
Instruction is provided for WOMEN in all Subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts 
and Laws and of Science. The Deans and Vice-Deans will attend in the Council 
Room, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., on October Ist and 2nd, for the purpose of giving 
advice and information to Students entering the College. ; S 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of Seven and Sixteen, will REOPEN 
on TUESDAY. September 24th. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes, of the annual value of nearly £2,000, open to 
competition to Students, may be obtained at the Office of the Co J 

The Examination for the “Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also that for the 
Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), will be held 
at the College on the 26th and 27th of September. - 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, 
and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the North Western, Midland, and 

Great Northern Railways. TALFOTRD ELY. M.A., Secretary- 
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(THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Mile End.—The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 
1, 1878, when the prize distribution will take place. Two Entrance Science Seholar- 
ships, value £60 and £10, will be offered for meetin at the end of September to 
new students. Entries on or before September 20. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 1C0 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
dent and other hospital appointments are free. The resident appointments cons:st 
of five House-Physiciancies, four Honse-Surgeoncies, one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantshi The London Hospital is now in 
direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the mctrop lis. 


Dr. NORMAN CHEVERS, Principal. 
PPHE CANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, Picc. 


dilly, W. eer Founded 1851.—The late Arch’ ishop of Canterbury, in a 
sermon preached by his Grace on behalf of this Hospital, said:—* There is no 
disease more pitiable than that to which this institution is specially devoted. Could 
the greatness of the suffering be lail before you, no one endued with the feelings of 
humanity could resist the spectacle ; they would think all they pussessed a tri‘ling 
sacrifice if, at such a price, they could mitigate such misery.”’ 


The only special refuge for poor persons afflicted with cancer, who are admitted 
free, without letters of recommendation. 


Diet required to be most generous, and medicines of the most expensive kind, 
Hon. Treasurer—George T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James’s Palace, 8. W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutta and Co., Strand, W.C. 
Out-patients’ Establishment and Office, 167, Piccadilly (opposite to Bond-strect 
W. H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, Loudon. Established 1732. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN* 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-:nall, 8.W. 
Capital, 21,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manz rer. 











IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowel 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Colles 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, eg gprs 
a every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland ils, every 
onday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 


e) UDSON ’S DYES. 





In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
wines and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle, 


_) UDSON'S DYES. 


Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists. 





ep UDSON'S DYES. 


For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 

Sold by Stationers. 


£L1O —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
e per post, One of 





BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp. 
tight, and dust-ti¢ht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, whee 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides 
at ls. per yard and upw , to cut from the proce, all marked in plain figures, an@ 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, ia 

nt-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a 
saving to large or small families. 


JA Y’S! 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 
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TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Tabic,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218., $6s., 958. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Metal,65s. ; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAM PS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c, 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c, 


DEANE & CO.,, 


EE TOALL Rey STA 





CIRCULARS FREE. | 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wi 






(DNL ERADEATES USEASETA 


KIC 


la 
pa 


— 4.) 


The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use, 
Price 21s, and 12s. 6d, 


ELLIS & OCo., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and TradefTerms on application 


ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, 8c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—>-light, 17s. ; 3 do., gos.; § do. £4 48, 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) 
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THE BEST 





HL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 
BBEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


N, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COUR™-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


HF! & SO 





“ CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD | 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Tronwerk equal to burnished Stcel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in ld., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and ls, Boxes, 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W, 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 











In consequence of Spurious Imnitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Mea dGerrncs 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 
C47" Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Which are calculated to.deccive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing thcir signature thus 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft handage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 

“power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive cireular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s, 6d., and 3ls, 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 
Sls. Gd., 42s., and 62s, 6d, ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s, 6d,; 
postage free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Waitt, Post Office, Piccadilly, 

NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI. 

COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, lightin texture, and inexpensive, and are drawa 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 





ESTABLISHED 1806, 


SALMON, ODY, & CO, 


Tuventors and Patentees of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, - 


To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 
Army and Navy. 


LADIES’ 
BELTS, 
ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS, 








&e., 292, STRAND, LONDOM 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


R Y’S CARACAS Coco A— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


— The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr, 
assall, 


R Y’S EXTRACT OF COCcCOA— 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.”—Food 


Water, and Avr, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awardedto J. S. FRY & SONS. 
K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated recei 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favo 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article 
by them is guaranteed as entirely nnadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London,8.E, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


eclebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


KEATING’ INSECT POWDER. — 


Used by Her Majesty’s Government. 
HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 


although perfectly harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from Moth. 
All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled with the Powder before placing 
away. At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic worries. 

The increasing dewand for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations 
which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers are, therefore, particularly requested 
to obtain “ Kratine’s Powprr.” Sold in Tins, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, yy - 
Druggists, or by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS, KEATING, St. 4 
Churehyard, London, ) 

















OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No Mystery.—Whenever the 


blood is impure or the general health is impaired the human body 18 
posed to attacks of any prevailing epidemic. The first indications of fan ay action= 
the first sensations of deranged or diminished power should be rectified by these 
pestying Fins, which will cleanse all corrupt and reduce al! erring functions 
order. These Pills counteract the subtle poisons in decaying animal or ¥ table 
matter, and remove all tendency to bowel complaints, biliousness, and the host of 
annoying symptoms arising from foul stomachs. The fruit season is es 

| prone to produce irritation of the bowels and disorder of the digestive organs; 

<< ‘econ conditions can be completely removed by Holloway’s correctivé 
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' STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





, 
ye latest addition to Therapeuti¢s is the discovery of a 
NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
; LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all- who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Paius in the Back—Bilions 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and ‘Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 


** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Streneth, and rerard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and-beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them, 

wen 6 Crarntrs Lococr, M.D.” 

In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applicd as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong ;-and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d.,.4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buying 


the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. JFJONBS, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


WV ILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction cf natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of seli-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artiticial teeth to the cums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk being 
obviated; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process, 














TESTIMONIAL. 

‘« My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
Cisplayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articnlation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den. 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 
* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

*G. H. Jones, Esq.” 





SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c,, 
WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND, 





FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINES at about one-fourth 


of their real value. Guaranteed to peers first-class workmanship at the 
rate of nearly 1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thorovghly depended upon in 


every respect. 
A MARVEL! 


PRICE ONLY 27s. 64. EACH, 


The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever boen offerod 
to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure carly execution, orders, 
with P.O.0. for 27s. 64., male one at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Vietoria-street, London 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine will 
undoubtedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. : 

N.B.—The Machines will be forwarded per.return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not approved of will be immediately exchanged. 

Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer's 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which coma 
from the public pocket. ~ 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, making, as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruing to the owner for one 
week's work will clear the expense nally incurred in parchasing it, 

Oil, 6d. per bottle ; cotton and es, from 1s. per dozen. 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, Queen Vicroria-str&ret, Lonpoy, E.C. 





KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassaut says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very oxcellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 








AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the Antotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
phical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manacer. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE. 


Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 


As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Retp, Esq., Keeper of the 
Print-room, British Museum. 


Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Leonarpo CaTTERMOLE, including “ The Chariot 
Team,” “‘ Follow My Leader,” “The Amazon,” “‘ Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stable 
Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 


In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J. 


Poynter, R.A, 
ree ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Exmonr, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 


Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors exe 
pressly for Autotype. 


Catalogues on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, We 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.8. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. R. SawvEr. 





Just published, price Sixpence, 
GERMON preached by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


At BEDFORD CHAPEL, LONDON, JUNE 23, 1878, 
In Aid of the College for Men and Women, Queen’s Square, Blooms»urfe 


< «ct 


C, KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1, Paternoster Squarg 
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GREECE—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, DOMESTIC. 
Will be shortly published, demy 8vo, 5C0 pages, with Two Maps, 21s. 


N= GREECE. By Lewis Sercranr. An Account of 
the Establishment and ‘the Actual Condition of the Hellenic Kingdom, 
showing the Responsibilities and Obligations of England, and her Interest in the 
Farther Development of the Country. 


CASSELL PETTER and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 


MARCUS WARD a SEPTEMBER 


o 


THE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS. A 
SIMPLE MAIDEN. By Leste Keritn. Dlustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 
The Fifth Monthly Volume is now ready. Price 2s, 
The Blue Bell Series has been undertaken in — to the “ Library ’’ system 
of half-guinea volumes, and the tales are select or their healthy tone. Permanent 
prize, 2s. each. Illustrated. 


T:e ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. In Half- 
—a- ( complete) volumes, monthly. Clear type, well illustrated, and cle- 
gantly boun 1. ‘ 

TIL:E MONASTERY, with 37 Illustrations, naw ready. The scries is now being 
issued half bound extra, price 3s. 6d. per volume. 


In Monthly Parts, price 1s. Part VI. now ready, ee 
OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and Associations. 


Three Chromograph Views in each part, with descriptive letterpress. Part 
VI. contains Views of O’Sullivan’s Cascade, Middle Lake, and Mecting of the 
Waters, Killarney. 











Now ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 


AMONG THE FLOWERS; and other POEMS. By Francis 


W. Bovurpi.1on, 





MARCUS WARD and Co., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


—o-—_ 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. 


3 vols. 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of 
Love Story,” “Beautiful Edith,” &€. 3 vols. 


* A most interesting novel. The plot is perfectly original, the language vigorous, 
and the characters admirably drawz.'’—Court Journal. ; 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karnarine Kine, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A very good work. It is eminently readable, and will add to Miss King’s re- 
patation. The characters are strongly drawn.’’—Evaminer, 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Surrizy Smiru, Author of 
** All for Herself.” &c. 3 vols. 
** An extremely interesting story, much above the average. It is an excellent 
sovel, abounding with striking episodes, and is well worth reading.’’—Post. 


rHE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Ouipnanr. 3 vols. 


“A yrettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its 
aumour and picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fuil to be appre- 
sated.” —Atheneum, 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranpourn, Author of 
* Gentianelia,”’ *‘ Will Hyacinth,” &. 3 vols. 
“A pretty, wholesome, and thoroughly readable novel.’’—Post. 


By Lapy Buake. 


“ Ursula’s 





THIRD EDITION, 


[THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For SEPTEMBER, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN POLICY—IMPERIAL OR ECONOMIC? By W. R. Grea. 

HENRI GREVILLE’S SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN LIFE. By W. R. 
S. Rauston. 

THE CROWN AND THE CABINET IN CANADA. By Sir Francis 
Hincks. 

ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY AND EVOLUTION, By Prof. W. Kyicur. 

THE CEREMONIAL USE OF FLOWERS. By Miss Acrrs Lamvenr. 

ECHOES OF THE LATE DEBATE. By M. E, Grant Durr, M.P. 

THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF INDUSTRY, By Geoncz Jacos 
ILOLYOAKR, 

THE LIMITS OF MODERN ART-CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. 8S. 
J. Trrwuitr, 

THE CHINESE AS COLONISTS. By Sir Warten Mepuvrsr. 

RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor Henny Morey, 

NUBAR PASHA AND OUR ASIAN PROTECTORATE, By Epwarp 
Dicry, 

ENGLAND'S MISSION. By the Right Hon. W. E, Gianstonr, M.P, 





C, KEGAN PAUL and Co., London, ’ 


~ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST, 


ee mee) ee ecm 
The LIF 5 ot SIR GARI Navy, F.R.G.8, 2 Vols, crown By 


price 21s. 
** Mr. Low’s Narrative is of engrossing interest.’’—Observer, 


SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. By Cravpz 8, 


Conner, R.E. With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 


Author. In 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of a 
great work ; it has the additional charm of being er nee sf well written, and, 
whatever the fate of some of its proposed identifications a reconstructions, it 
will always remain one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on 


Palestine.’ 
VOLUME I. OF 


The HISTORY of the HONOURABLE ARTILLERY, 


COMPANY. By Captain G. A. Raikes, 3rd West York Light Inf, 
Militia, &c., Author of ‘‘ Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia, 


In demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
At all Booksellers, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By An Ovrsipzr. 


price 6s. 
At all Booksellers, 


LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA. 


Lapy. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
IMMEDIATELY. 


8vo,' 


By An Emicranr 


The TRAVELS of Dr. and Mrs. HELFER in Syria,; 


British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Countess 
(Mrs. Helfer), Translated by Jane Srurce, In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 


OSTITZ 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLIVE VARCOE.” 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. FRANCILLON. 


STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francriton, Author 


of ‘‘ Olympia,” * Pearl and Emerald.”’ 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


LIGHT. 

** All minor faults are forgotten in the intense interest which the creates 
and sustains. Mr. Francillon never wrote finer work, if so fine. He might well be 
content to rest his reputation as one of the freshest and most original living writers 
of fiction upon this one romance alone.” 


SALVIA RICHMOND. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


ATHENAUM. 

“ Protably the first book of a person of considerable ability, who writes with 
much fluency and no small gift of language. Nothing could be better in its way 
than the two payes in which the invalid and his surroundings are vigorously 
and keenly sketched.” 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus .Crarxe. 


Crown &vo, uniform with “‘ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.”’ Price 6s. 


In 


NEW NOVEL BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS, 


Immediately, in 3 Vols, crown 8vo, 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE, 


By MORTIMER and FRANCES COLLINS, 


THE NOVELS OF MISS AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition.) 
At all Booksellers’, in crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 
SENSE and SENSIBI-|NORTHANGER ABBEY 


LITY. and PERSUASION. 
EMMA. 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. | LADY SUSAN and THE 
MANSFIELD PARK. | WATSONS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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